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I THINK this is a subject which has so many different rami- 
fications, and of which so many different interpretations are 
possible, that it is desirable to begin by a definition, a very vague 
definition it is true, but nevertheless a definition. I understand 
by economic nationalism the point of view that it ought to be the 
object of statesmanship in economic matters to increase the 
power rather than the economic well-being of a given society. 

It is easier to express what is meant by economic nationalism 
in German than in English. About the year 1900, when the 
real decision was taken by Germany with regard to the future 
of her economic policy, practically the entire German economic 
world was torn by internal rivalry as to the merits of pursuing 
a policy which would tend to strengthen the power of the German 
State, or a policy which would tend to promote the material 
well-being of the German people ; and various German economists, 
Schmoller, Wagner and others, pointed the contrast in a series 
of phrases, saying that the issue which Germany had to face 
was the choice between following a policy of force or a policy 
of well-being—‘‘ Machtpolitik ”’ or ‘‘ Handelspolitik.” 

As I understand it, economic nationalism regards it as the 
duty of the State to foster the economic power of the State rather 
than the economic welfare of the individuals composing the 
State. Of course it is necessary in democratic communities to 
reconcile the welfare of individuals with the ends of the State 
itself, and therefore it is sometimes argued that policies which 
further the economic power of the State are also policies which 
further the economic welfare of individuals. A large part of the 
ideology and dialectic of modern protectionism is concerned with 
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trying to prove that the policies which further the power of 
States as such are also policies which further the well-being of 
individuals as individuals. But I think it is characteristic of 
the attitude of those who believe in economic nationalism that, 
when there is a conflict between the welfare of individuals on 
the one hand and the power of the State on the other, they 
say one ought, taking the world as it is, to choose deliberately, 
as a matter of rational calculation, the power of the State rather 
than the welfare of the individuals as the end to be pursued. 
There is a certain concurrence of ends, but there may also be 
opposition, and if there is opposition, the upholders of economic 
nationalism hold that the ideal of the world as it is—not an 
ideal world—should be power and not well-being. You will 
remember a certain celebrated sentence of Adam Smith which 
is occasionally twisted to justify this argument: ‘“ Defence is 
greater than opulence.’’ Every upholder of economic nationalism 
believes that as the first element in his creed. 

The first question to be considered is this : How is it possible 
to imagine a policy of economic nationalism arising? What are 
the circumstances and environment in which doctrines of this 
sort appear natural and desirable? There are three quite 
different sets of considerations which make policies of economic 
nationalism appear almost obviously desirable. 

The first is this. Economic nationalism fits in to that par- 
ticular kind of State system which is based upon race. It so 
happens that in the modern world, both in Asia and in Eastern 
Europe, you have the emergence of political idealisms which 
are disguised forms of racial feeling, and under these circum- 
stances, wherever you have the emergence of racial nationalism, 
you also have the emergence of economic nationalism. I will 
make clear what I mean by taking a fairly normal case. What 
is the position in Poland? As a result of the Great War you 
have a previously submerged nationality now in a position to 
impose its political will upon formerly dominant political bodies, 
Germans and White Russians. A policy of economic nationalism 
appears to be almost self-evident, because if you ruin the Russians 
in those portions of Russia absorbed into Poland, and if you 
ruin the Germans in Upper Silesia, you deprive yourself of very 
dangerous potential political enemies. Economic nationalism is 
therefore part of the policy of racial ascendancy, because if you 
increase the economic power of your own people and weaken 
that of alien elements, you are strengthening the political power 
of those people in the State whose ascendancy you desire on 
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grounds which have nothing whatever to do with economic 
conditions. The whole psychology of nationalism is coloured 
with considerations of this kind; you have to keep the political 
minority economically weak in order that you may dominate it 
politically. The whole of Eastern Europe and a large part of 
Asia is violently and morbidly conscious of race, and racialism 
in politics inevitably leads to a policy which consists in ruining 
political opponents and justifying this by an appeal to economic 
arguments. 

The second set of circumstances which provides a soil in which 
economic nationalism flourishes is an atmosphere in which war 
is either potentially possible or actually expected. I do not 
know how many people here remember the kind of proposals 
which were put forward during the War and immediately after- 
wards on behalf of the British Government; for instance, the 
Paris Resolutions of 1916—proposals definitely based on the 
idea that the world was going to be permanently divided into 
Allies and Enemies, and that the whole object of statesmanship 
was comprised in the endeavour to deprive the Central European 
Powers of all oppartunity for economic advancement. When- 
ever you have fear of war—and the nearer the fear the more 
attractive the doctrine becomes—you will certainly find in the 
minds of some people the belief that it is necessary to adapt 
economic policy to what will then be the dominant consideration 
in the minds of statesmen. 

The third breeding ground for economic nationalism is found 
in an intensification of commercial rivalry. One of the reasons 
why economic nationalism is popular in every part of the world 
to-day, even in nations which, like our own, are not homogeneous, 
is that the world economic situation is of such a character that 
it has definitely and quite perceptibly intensified the commercial 
rivalry between the various Powers. Whenever and for what- 
ever reason international competition becomes acute, you have 
a resurgence and revival of nationalist ideas in the sphere of 
economics. 

The next point with which I want to deal is: What sort of 
justification can there be for ideas of economic nationalism ? 
Some of the cruder forms of economic nationalism are exemplified 
by the anti-Semitism of Eastern Europe. Why is it that the 
position of the Jews is as bad as it is? The average peasant 
thinks he will be better off when he has thrown off the yoke of 
the Jewish moneylender. 


Let me begin to discuss this aspect of the matter by referring 
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to a side of it which has not received sufficient attention. At 
the present time, for quite extraordinary reasons, the idea of 
economic isolation is beginning to commend itself to those 
intellectual groups which make the most appeal to the younger 
generation. I was in Berlin last Easter and spent a large part 
of my time in going round from the Ministry of Reconstruction 
to the Prussian Ministry of the Interior, and on to the Ministry 
for Social Welfare, and so on. What was the invariable attitude 
of mind I met? That half Germany’s troubles would disappear 
if only Germany were a completely isolated community and not 
subject as she actually is to influences from without. If one 
reads and studies the opinions of some British intellectuals, whom 
I will not name, one sees again the extraordinary fascination 
which the idea of isolation has for the modern economist. If 
you had a completely isolated, self-contained United Kingdom— 
I am only making an assumption such as is familiar to my 
economic friends in the audience—what would be some of the 
beneficial consequences? In the first place, we should cease to 
be bothered by the preference now expressed by the average 
British investor for American securities over English ones. In 
the second place, Chancellors of the Exchequer would no longer 
be harassed by the fear that if they imposed heavier taxation 
there would be a flight from the pound. And, if we were not part 
of a world economic system, it would be possible to try experi- 
ments with regard to the redistribution of wealth which are not 
possible so long as “the penguins can fly abroad with their 
golden eggs inside them.”” In so far as modern economic thought 
is dominated by the ideal of a more equal distribution of wealth, 
by the desire to achieve certain ends of economic policy, it feels 
that being tied up with a world order limits the degree to which 
these desirable economic ends can be attained. If you take all 
the great countries in Europe at the present time, particularly 
this country and Germany, it appears that the intellectuals are 
in favour of policies which would isolate those countries from 
the environment in which we have been brought up. — Now it 
does not do to take the views of intellectuals too seriously ; 
they change too frequently. In any case, intellectuals are not 
yet statesmen; we have not yet got philosopher-kings. Never- 
theless, if this kind of doctrine is held by intellectuals, it is 
significant of the movement of thought generally. 

The case for economic nationalism in the minds of humbler 
individuals is built up on six different bases : 
In the first place, there is the obvious fear, expressed every- 
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where, of dependence on foreign markets for the sale of your 
products. You never know what the foreigner is going to do. 
You impute to him the same base intentions as you have your- 
self, and you are therefore afraid that if your great industries 
are dependent for success on foreign markets, some Mussolini 
or Lenin may arise and destroy those foreign markets and dis- 
organise the whole of industry in your own country. 

The second, and in Eastern Europe and Asia the more serious, 
argument is the danger of intervention in the domestic market 
by the foreign capitalist. That takes two forms. There is the 
fear that, if you borrow freely from abroad, you will have an 
annual interest bill which becomes exceedingly onerous in periods 
of depression. Speaking frankly, I can perfectly understand the 
very crude kind of economic nationalism which expressed itself 
when I was in Australia six months ago, just as I can under- 
stand the crude kind of nationalism which manifested itself in 
Peru. A country which expands its material equipment by 
borrowing from the great capital markets exposes itself, in 
periods of bad trade and falling prices, to terrible difficulties in 
meeting interest payments. I can quite understand the kind of 
economic nationalism which intensely resents dependence on 
the markets of America and Western Europe. These are argu- 
ments derived from pressure on the whole social system, on the 
economic balance and powers of adjustment. Then there is 
also the fear that, if you are in the habit of borrowing from a 
great capital market, that great capital market will be in a 
position, whether you like it or not, to exercise pressure on 
politicians. Therefore the expulsion of foreign capital, a marked 
feature of the Indian situation at the moment, is perfectly 
explainable, although one may not necessarily agree that India 
would gain on balance by the exclusion of foreign capital from 
India. 

A third and equally idealistic element predisposing people 
towards a policy of economic nationalism is the desire to reserve 
local economic life for such local intelligence as happens to be 
available. I can quite understand, for instance, why it is that 
the young Indian, who wants to be the general manager of an 
exchange bank or the general manager of a local industrial con- 
cern in place of individuals from this country, is in favour of 
economic nationalism. One of the elements making for it is 
this desire to reserve for the intelligence of the country itself 
such positions of honour and prestige as are offered by the exist- 
ence of growing industries and a growing financial structure. 
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The dominance by European capital and enterprise of the extra- 
European world has meant in the past that the local bright 
young man has been the office-boy while the bright young man 
from Europe has sat in the manager’s office. This cannot go 
on when racial consciousness begins to manifest itself. 

The fourth argument, which even in this country plays a 
certain rdle in determining English economic policy, is the 
undesirability of allowing certain resources in the shape of raw 
materials to be owned by foreigners. You will remember the 
terrific sensation caused during the War when it was discovered 
that the Indian manganese resources were owned by German 
companies, or that the Metallgesellschaft of Frankfurt was in 
possession of smelting works in Australia. This feeling of alarm, 
so long as the foreigner owns certain types of productive enter- 
prise, always seems to me one of the most ridiculous delusions 
of the age. The mere fact that certain countries owned smelting 
works in Australia or deposits of ore in India had no real influence 
on events, but nevertheless it does force on the policy of restricting 
certain types of ownership to your own nationals, in an epoch 
in which economic nationalism is popular. 

The fifth point is the danger that in a period of war, if you 
depend upon foreign food supplies, you may find yourself in a very 
difficult situation, and therefore you ought to grow your own food. 

The sixth point is intimately connected with the fifth, the 
argument that you have to keep agriculture going as a type of 
economic production which requires a vigorous manhood, since 
you also require a vigorous type of manhood in war. You have 
to keep agriculture going in this country, for instance, though 
wheat can be obtained much more cheaply from the Argentine 
or Australia, in order that if it does come to war you can call 
up physically fit recruits from the country districts. 

The next question for those who support these arguments is : 
By what means can you obtain your ends? I ought to say 
here that I regard some of these arguments as more worthy 
intellectually than others. I can quite understand why in new 
countries like those in South-Eastern Europe or South America, 
or in Asia, which is in some respects new economically, the 
younger generation is desirous of controlling its own destinies 
to the extent of being in control of local enterprise. That seems 
to me an argument worthy of respect. But the argument that 
you have to keep agriculture going in this country in order to 
have recruits fit for the next war seems to me to be intel- 
lectually beneath contempt. 
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These are the reasons which lead people to support economic 
nationalism. By what means can you achieve it? One charac- 
teristic of the post-War world, against which successive confer- 
ences at Geneva have unsuccessfully protested, is so widespread 
that we must take it for granted. In the course of the nineteenth 
century, as a result of that much-despised policy of Cobdenism, 
the overwhelming majority of civilised States adopted with 
regard to foreigners the principle of national treatment. They 
concluded with one another treaties which assimilated, for all 
purposes of protection, livelihood, and economic life, the foreigner 
to the home nationals. The most-favoured-nation treaties con- 
cluded by this country with other European countries, and by 
other European countries between themselves, ruled, ¢.g., that 
the goods of France and Belgium should not be treated any less 
favourably than those of any other country; or that German 
nationals should be assimilated to the position of the Swiss, and 
we were obliged to treat Germans and other aliens in the same 
way as we treated ourselves. The characteristic of economic 
nationalism is a refusal to recognise that the foreigner is entitled 
to privileges of that sort. An important differentiation is made 
between yourself and the foreigner as regards the ownership of 
property, land, mineral rights, and so on, and differentiation 
between the foreigner and yourself is made with regard to taxa- 
tion, which is deliberately imposed with the intention of keeping 
the foreigner out. The method of enforcing the policy of differ- 
entiation 1s to refuse to include in any tariff or commercial 
treaties the national clause which was the characteristic con- 
tribution of nineteenth-century Liberalism to the pacification of 
the world. 

The second method by which you enforce the policy of 
economic nationalism is by means of tariff discrimination. In 
this respect, of course, tariffs were rising in the last third of the 
nineteenth century and during the opening years of the present 
century, but nevertheless they were not rising to an extent which 
prevented the vast extcnsion of international trade. Even in 
the years immediately following the War, although tariff barriers 
were being raised, I think that on investigation it will be found 
that the raising of European and even extra-European tariffs 
was merely an attempt to adjust the scale of tariffs to the new 
level of prices. The reasons which have forced on the extra- 
ordinary increase of tariff rates in the last few years are of a 
very special character. But one feature which differentiates 
post-War from pre-War tariffs is that the prohibition of imports 
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and exports is applied on a very much larger scale, and co-opera- 
tive attempts to remove these prohibitions and restrictions, such 
as are contained in the draft agreements of the League of Nations, 
have not on the whole proved very successful. Everyone recog- 
nises that you can enforce the policy of economic nationalism, 
rightly or wrongly, by tariff manipulation. 

The third way in which you can enforce the policy of economic 
nationalism is by restrictions on immigration and, I may also 
say, on emigration. It isa characteristic of the post-War situation 
all over the newer parts of the world that freedom of entry has 
been practically denied to people of Western descent. If I may 
venture to say so, the advocates of Empire Free Trade might 
spend some time in studying the precise treatment of British 
emigrants to Canada and Australia. They would find that the 
rights of British subjects entering those areas are extremely 
tenuous. I happen to be living at the moment in Manchester, 
and one of the things which interests Lancashire—when not 
absorbed in greyhound racing—is the fact that a regular stream 
of persons are being deported from Canada, because, after five 
or more years’ residence there, they are becoming chargeable on 
the Canadian authorities. They are now being dumped into an 
area where unemployment varies from forty-five to fifty per cent. 
All over the world the newer countries, built up in the main by 
people of European descent and provided with economic equip- 
ment mainly by European capital, think they have the right 
to exclude from their shores anybody of whom they disapprove. 
The policy of immigration restrictions is the most patent and 
striking of the instruments of economic nationalism, because it is 
the most flagrant of all denials of the ordinary decencies of 
economic life to prevent people from moving from places where 
they are badly off to places where they would obviously be 
better off. 

In recent years we have had the opposite policy pursued by 
countries like Italy. So far from welcoming opportunities of 
getting rid of population, it has become the policy to prevent 
people from moving on the ground that Italian lives are more 
valuable in Italy than they would be in the Argentine. Therefore 
the process, on the whole desirable, of distributing the population 
of the world in such a way that the maximum productivity 
should be realised, is impeded in all directions, partly by the 
new countries refusing people from the old, and partly by the 
old countries refusing to let their people go. Both these policies 
are aspects of economic nationalism. 
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Lastly, there are the instruments with which we are begin- 
ning to be familiar in this country—propaganda and the boy- 
cott. We are all familiar with that particular form of economic 
nationalism which takes the form of saying: ‘‘ Buy British and 
be proud of it.” I do not venture to criticise this particular 
slogan ; I merely venture to point out that if applied universally— 
“ Buy in Argentina and be proud of it,” “‘ Buy in Germany ”’ 
and so forth—the logical conclusion would be that everybody 
would buy in their own country and nobody from anybody else. 
Slogans of this kind, whatever they are worth—and from the 
economic point of view I think they are thoroughly bad—are 
part of the instruments used at the present time by economic 
nationalism. 

As for the boycott, I come from a community which is hoping 
that the last Indian boycott has really been lifted. Nothing 
obviously can be more effective in hindering a large part of the 
import trade of a particular country than if you really can teach 
the lessons of the boycott to a whole population. If you buy 
Lancashire instead of Indian products you are a thoroughly 
unpatriotic person—in India ! 

These are the methods which economic nationalism pursues, 
but I should be failing in my duty as an economist if I were not 
to point out to you that the kind of reasons which I have 
advanced for economic nationalism are not, in fact, real reasons 
at all at the present moment. The reasons why economic 
nationalism is popular are much nearer to hand than the some- 
what recondite considerations I have ventured to bring before 
you. Politicians on platforms will talk about the necessity of 
protecting this country in the next war, and therefore of keeping 
out German dyes, and stuff of that sort, but the really important 
forces making for economic nationalism at this particular moment 
of time are much simpler than that. They are only two in number. 

The first and most significant is the agrarian crisis through 
which the world is passing, in consequence of the application 
of scientific technology to agriculture. All agrarian States, 
without any exception whatever, are finding they can grow larger 
quantities of food-stuffs and raw materials with much smaller 
employment of labour. The result is that unemployment is no 
longer a monopoly, as it used to be, of the industrial States. It 
has become a universal phenomenon of both industrial and agri- 
cultural States with the rationalisation of agriculture. This is 
the explanation of the conference which has been taking place in 
Paris recently. 
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The reason why these countries try to pursue a policy of 
economic nationalism is that they do not know what to do with 
their local unemployed, not railwaymen, steel workers, and so 
on, but the younger sons of farmers who get turned out of their 
jobs because you can now grow so much more with the same 
human effort than you could years ago. The irresistible tempta- 
tion for all such States is to attempt to manufacture for themselves 
some of the things they used to import, and a large part of the 
attractiveness of economic nationalism in the modern world is 
due to the fact that we are going through an absolutely unprece- 
dented agricultural revolution. The old fertile lands no longer 
pay in production, but it pays to have twenty-thousand-acre 
farms in, for instance, some arid reaches of Nevada, while the 
old fertile lands are thrown out of cultivation because they 
required too much labour. Everybody tries to protect himself 
against everybody else because everybody has the same unem- 
ployment problem. 

The second factor is the disastrous fall of world prices which 
has been taking place during the last eighteen months. It is 
frightening the British farmer and manufacturer, and the farmer 
and manufacturer everywhere. The only reason why so much 
attention is paid to Russian dumping, if you analyse it to its 
ultimate conclusions, is that there is a feeling that the Russian 
Government is the only Government in the world which can 
adjust its costs of production to the new level of prices. No 
other Government is in a position to do so. Although fear of 
war and racialism and these other complications play their réle, 
the intensification of economic nationalism which has been 
startlingly true of the last twelve months has been the product 
of changes in the price level and in the conditions of the agri- 
cultural States. Until these problems are settled we must look 
forward to an intensification of nationalist feeling. 

Let us give a slight consideration to the question of what 
attitude a rational inhabitant of the British Isles ought to take 
towards the problem of economic nationalism. It is very easy 
to say that self-sufficiency, when it is applied to Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, or Roumania, is of course perfectly ridiculous. 
We are always prepared to preach something to other people 
and to point out that these States are not in a position to pursue 
a policy so obviously ridiculous, because it excludes our particular 
exports. We are not prepared to turn the spearhead the other 
way and thrust it through our own hearts. I believe myself that, 
of all the countries in the world, this country is the least fitted, 
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by historical conditions and actual economic position, to pursue 
a policy of economic nationalism. We live in the most fragile 
of all fragile glass houses, and everybody’s stone can be thrown 
through our windows. Therefore we ought not to start throwing 
stones at other people. 

It is quite true that since the War the United States has been 
exporting capital upon a scale which, taking the number of 
years into consideration, is absolutely astounding. In a period 
of ten years the United States accumulated as much in the way 
of foreign investments as we have done in the last hundred and 
fifty years—about four thousand million sterling. Nevertheless 
everybody must recognise that the importance of foreign invest- 
ments to the United States is less than their importance to us. 
We are not an expanding continent with an expanding popula- 
tion. We are, on the contrary, a declining country with a 
declining population. Under those circumstances, for us to 
pursue a policy of economic nationalism is really an invitation 
to the rest of the world to destroy one of the elements which 
does still remain to us and which is extremely valuable, namely, 
our right to draw an annual income of tribute from the rest of 
the world in return for the capital which we have exported in 
the past. 

In the second place, we are a country with a relatively rigid 
system of wages, and a relatively rigid social organisation. If 
we say to other people that tariffs are good, it is going to be 
much more difficult for us to adjust our social structure and 
economic institutions to new changes, than it is for countries 
with a less rigid wage system and a less rigid social structure. 

In the third place, since we are still, in spite of arguments 
to the contrary, the largest exporters per capita of manufactured 
goods in the world, it does seem extraordinarily foolish to try 
and exclude imports and buy local products only. For us even 
to flirt with the idea of economic nationalism in the modified 
form which consists in preaching the virtues of Empire Free 
Trade is absurd. I should be failing in my duty if I did not 
say that I regard that particular form of economic nationalism 
as absurdity from beginning to end. There is not the faintest 
chance of our achieving anything in the way of reductions either 
from Australia or Canada. Even if we could, these countries 
still have relatively small populations and we should be risking 
sixty per cent. of our trade for the remaining forty per cent. 
Do not let us deceive ourselves by thinking that we can conclude 
arrangements with Canada and Australia and still find the 
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Argentine as prepared to trade with us as before. That is the 
dream of Lord Beaverbrook and of nobody else. 

For these reasons it ought to be the object of any person 
who really does take world considerations seriously to set his 
mind like flint against this intensification of nationalism on the 
part of his own or any other country. The position is so serious 
that it does not want any intellectual advocacy to further it. 
One should try to point out the weaknesses of economic nationalism 
rather than to harp upon its strength. 


Summarised record of Discussion. 


Str CHARLES Appis said that the speaker, in his analysis of the 
causes which gave rise to economic nationalism, had laid stress on 
agricultural production under modern conditions; the extraordinary 
development in industrial production with a much smaller amount 
of labour was also an important factor, and underlying it was the 
increase of population which was driving nations, both in the West 
and in the East, to find new markets for increased production and 
new homes for increasing population. The result was the extra- 
ordinary intensity of industrial competition, separating nations from 
each other in a way that was economically unsound and politically 
dangerous, and opposing the forces making in the other direction with 
the ultimate aim of joining nations in fruitful co-operation as a world 
society. At a time when forty-six nations had agreed to abandon 
war as an instrument of policy, there were indications on all sides 
of the transfer of war from the military to the economic sphere, and 
it was being carried on with an intensity which, unless checked, would 
result in scarcely less disastrous issues. The danger was being recog- 
nised in the financial sphere. It was an impressive fact that on the 
Continent for the past year the governors of all the more important 
central banks, shortly to be joined by those of the less important 
central banks, had been meeting regularly every month for at least 
two days, in easy familiar personal intercourse, to discuss international 
difficulties, in tacit acknowledgment that international isolation was 
no longer practicable, so far as money markets were concerned. To 
take a common example. A Bank could no longer raise or lower its 
own bank rate without affecting the markets of its competitors and 
bringing certain financial reactions upon itself. Might not this inter- 
national financial movement be pursued in the industrial sphere? 
Rationalisation was making some progress in Great Britain, following 
the example of Germany; there was this general tendency to combine 
a number of industrial units together in order to secure the elimination 
of waste in distribution, transport, finance, and so forth. The creation 
of powerful units of this sort must inevitably attract the attention of 
governments and bring into closer relation industry as an instrument 
of politics. If the policy of economic nationalism was pursued in 
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different parts of Europe, and if the old doctrine, that the exchange 
of commodities was the securest guarantee for international peace, 
was disturbed by the conflict of sellers of similar products in the same 
market, it might give rise to a dangerous international situation 
which very closely resembled that of war. The substitution of inter- 
national co-operation for international competition was the only 
safeguard against agricultural and industrial conflicts which would 
have in them the seeds of future wars. 


A MEMBER asked what was the application of the principle of 
economic nationalism in respect of exchange; and also how the 
application of a new standard in place of the gold standard would 
affect this new counter-definition to economic nationalism. 


PROFESSOR GREGORY said he took the question to mean not 
foreign exchange but the exchange of goods, and the logical conse- 
quence of economic nationalism would be that there would be no 
exchange of goods at all. The ideas so popular at the present time 


_ implied that every country in the world would be engaged in selling 


goods to foreigners but buying only at home. That was the difficulty 
in accepting the views of economic nationalism. 

Adam Smith had once suggested that the proper standard of value 
ought to be wheat. One of the attractions of the closed economic 
community to certain economists and philosophers was that they 
thought certain ideal ends could be achieved on a separate standard 
that were not possible on a standard of gold. If one had a national 
paper currency it would be possible ideally to stabilise the price 
level, whatever might be happening in the rest of the world. The 
point to be remembered in discussing the possibilities of choosing a 
standard of one’s own was that Great Britain was importing some- 
thing like 15 per cent. of the world’s goods, exporting Io per cent., 
and had 3 per cent. of the world’s population ; in addition she enjoyed 
an income of £250 million from interest paid by the rest of the world, 
£105 million from shipping services, and £65 million in commissions 
from abroad. How would these services be effected by a transfer 
from the international standard, which Great Britain has done a 
great deal to create, to a national standard, the virtues of which are 
purely hypothetical? The situation at the moment was that if 
Great Britain did anything to lower the value of British currency in 
terms of foreign currency, she would be presenting all her debtors 
with a certain proportion of what they owed her. The second and 
more serious consequence, as a result of the suspicion with which the 
Continent was regarding Great Britain’s economic future, would be 
that any attempt to implement ideas of an independent currency 
system, whatever social merits the system might have, would be 
followed by a disastrous panic in the City and elsewhere. The dis- 
advantages of such a system therefore outweighed any advantages it 
might possess. 
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Sir HERBERT SAMUEL said that the non-economic arguments in 
favour of economic nationalism seemed to him the real source of the 
movement. If anyone were to say it was a good thing that the 
British Empire should be self-contained, most people would be inclined 
to assent, and if said from platforms with a background of Union 
Jacks, it would be almost universally accepted by the audience, and 
no one would be inclined to get up and assert that it was not a good 
thing that the British Empire should be self-sufficing. It was an 
emotion more than an intellectual conclusion. The causes of the 
Great War were not nearly so much economic as patriotic. Al- 
though there were, of course, powerful economic forces running 
through history, the idea that there could be such a thing as “the 
economic interpretation of history’’ was, he believed, fallacious, 
The predominating forces that moved mankind were more sentimental, 
patriotic and religious than materialistic and economic. The average 
Englishman who thought it a good thing for the British Empire to 
be self-contained was not thinking in terms of pounds, shillings and 
pence, so much as in terms of the importance of the British race in 
leading the progress of the world and the civilisation of mankind; 
although he was, of course, also animated by the feeling that it was an 
advantage to have as many British people as possible throughout 
the world, as they undoubtedly bought more per head of British goods 
than any foreigners bought. The practical question for the politician 
was: Should this end be-achieved by a policy of development and 
enterprise within the Empire or, as proposed in many quarters, by the 
restriction of British trade with the rest of the world? An example of 
the positive policy of development was given by the British Cotton- 
growing Association which had spent large sums on the creation of 
new fields of cotton production in various parts of the Empire. But 
to promote this policy by checking the importation of cotton from the 
United States or Egypt would bring in quite other considerations. 
If the canalising of trade within the Empire was effected to the detri- 
ment of the whole foreign trade, then it would be exceedingly dis- 
advantageous. The white population of the Dominions, including 
the Irish Free State, was only twenty-two millions; the population 
of the world outside the British Empire was fourteen hundred millions. 
It could not be economically advantageous to hamper trade with 
fourteen hundred millions for the sake of trade with twenty-two millions, 
even if they did consume more per head. The Prince of Wales was in 


- the Argentine, where a great Trade Exhibition was being held, pre- 


cisely to extend British trade; it did not seem logical to say at the 
same time that Great Britain should not buy any wheat or meat 
from the Argentine, but would only buy from Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. If imports were stopped, how was it conceivable that 
exports could increase? And how also was Britain to be paid the 
interest on her Argentine Railway and other investments? Great 
Britain exported nearly twice as much of manufactured goods in 
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proportion to her population as any other nation, and had nearly 
one-third of the whole shipping of the world. It was therefore alto- 
gether foolish for an island like Great Britain, or even an Empire 
like the British Empire, to seek to be self-contained and self-sufficing. 
Let us develop the Empire so far as possible, but let us not forfeit our 
vaster commerce with the world at large. 


Mr. J. A. Hopson said he would not have drawn the distinction 
between economic nationalism and internationalism on the ground 
that the former aimed at power and the latter at wealth, because 
he thought persons calling themselves economic nationalists would 
argue that a properly constructed form of economic nationalism would 
increase the wealth of that particular community, power being inci- 
dental as a means by which wealth and production could be increased. 
This he would consider the supreme fallacy, because it limited the 
area for the division of labour and the advantages of the exchange of 
goods. He would go further than Sir Herbert Samuel and would 
not countenance the expenditure of money in developing cotton 
resources within the Empire if it was more advantageous as regards 
production to apply those resources to developing a better area else- 
where. He would not advocate any expenditure of resources in helping 
to develop the Empire rather than in making friends, by the bond of 
common trade, with countries that might otherwise be hostile. It 
would be far safer, if there should be war, for Great Britain to draw 
food and raw materials from neutral nations in Europe than from 
the Empire. 

There was not merely unemployment of labour, but unemployment 
of capital, land and resources in every part of the world, and the 
uniqueness of this occurrence had filled with consternation the minds 
of people just beginning to think on economic subjects. This, more 
than anything else, was responsible for the new outburst of the spirit 
of economic nationalism, and for the heightening of tariffs and the 
restrictions on immigration. America provided a significant example 
of the folly of nationalism which, in a nation exporting large amounts 
of capital, hoped to benefit its own people and increase its export 
trade by tariffs which prevented all forms of payment except in 
quantities of gold sterling. 

There were great perils in the form of nationalism which would 
deny free access to British markets to those members of foreign 
nations which had in the past been most serviceable to British indus- 
tries. The world had acquiesced in the British acquisition of half the 
world, because free and reasonable opportunities of trade had been 
allowed to other nations. Any attempt at nationalism which involved 
a refusal to grant equal terms for trade and transport to foreign 
countries would certainly increase the ill-feeling towards Great Britain 
which was said to exist at the moment. 

These were arguments against economic nationalism that would 
outweigh any possible temporary diminution of unemployment. 
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Questions were asked as to the possible lines of developing economic 
co-operation, such as the Chairman had pointed out was taking place 
in financial matters, in order to counteract the increase of economic 
nationalism; it was pointed out that attempts to deal with economic 
problems internationally at Geneva, or by means of a world 
economic conference, had not been very successful; when the British 
Government went to Geneva with a project like the International 
Tariff Truce, believing this to be in the interests of internationalism, 
other governments, considering British motives to be the same as 
their own, construed it as an attempt to increase British trade by 
catching at any straw. An explanation was asked for the fact that, 
according to Lord Birkenhead, those industries which had been pro- 
tected were the only industries which had increased in production, 
which did not fit in with the view that economic nationalism was all 
foolishness. 


OTHER Points made were that the great argument for keeping an 
agricultural population going was not in order to supply physically 
fit recruits for army purposes, but to renew the city population by 
continual drafts from the country, without which the population would 
fall off altogether. The insurance business was an industry which 
had progressed in the last fifteen years in a remarkable way without 
any protection; importers from all sorts of countries came to London 
for cover; without cover obtained in London the Soviet Government 
would be unable to import the agricultural machinery with which it 
hoped to complete the Five-Year Plan; the size of the insurance 
premium was one of the most important factors in sending a cargo 
across the world. 


PROFESSOR GREGORY, in replying, said that he had not dealt 
with the non-economic arguments for economic protectionism, because 
as an economist he preferred to confine himself to those arguments 
which had some merit, and to leave to others those that were purely 
sentimental. Non-economic arguments for economic policies were 
certainly very important and had to be treated seriously by the 
politician, but the economist need not insist too much on the irrational 
character of the human being. 

There were only two ways of countering economic nationalism, 
neither of them very satisfactory. One was by being intellectually 
honest and refusing assent to proposals which appeared to one to 
be bad, however eminent the people who advanced them; economic 
nationalism was based upon intellectually unworthy premises, and 
one must try to upset the arguments advanced, even though the 
statement that one ought to rely on intelligence was nowadays received 
almost with derision. The absurdity of some of the policies advocated 
would show itself, as was already the case in South-Eastern Europe, 
and would soon be the case if any serious attempt was made to turn 
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the British Empire into a self-contained unit, even to people not 
capable of following the extremely subtle arguments of writers like 
Mr. Keynes. 

The second way affected the political side of the question. He 
was convinced the choice of a policy of a self-contained Empire should 
not be made without a serious attempt to constitute a northern 
European bloc in favour of free trade. It was not true to say that 
all the Continental countries were convinced of the virtues of pro- 
tection and none of those of free trade. Holland, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway constituted a group of States which had been following, 
if not free trade, at any rate relatively moderate protection, and the 
policy of Great Britain should be to throw its weight on the side of 
that group. If Great Britain followed a policy of exclusiveness, 
drawing away from those States to go in with Canada, Australia and 
South Africa, the plight of that group would be desperate and the 
policy of high tariffs would be extended. He did not believe it would 
be so difficult to break down the movement towards higher tariffs 
provided there was co-operation with these States. The difficulty 
was, that policy had been so equivocal during the past few years that 
Continental States were uncertain of British intentions. It had been 
left to Norway and Sweden, Germany and Holland, to stand out 
more firmly in tariff matters than some of the British representatives. 
The alignment of forces in Germany was terribly dependent upon 
what the outside world happened to be thinking, and by the attitude 
which Great Britain maintained towards things German she could 
swing German public opinion either against or for contact with the 
rest of the world. At such a critical moment, what Great Britain 
did would affect Europe, not only by the direct implications of policy, 
but also by the impressions which we leave on the minds of European 
statesmen. The fate of Germany, Austria and Hungary was in Britain’s 
hands to a far greater extent than German statesmen themselves 
realised. 

With regard to the definition of economic nationalism as associated 
with the idea of power rather than that of prosperity, the tendency 
in Great Britain had been to stress the possibility of raising the 
economic welfare of the State by abandoning the rules of free trade, 
a sort of intellectual dilettantism encouraged by the late Professor 
Edgeworth, but on the Continent economists had stressed the idea of 
power rather than plenty. It showed the inconsistency of the British 
attitude that they discussed economic nationalism in terms of welfare 
instead of terms of power; certainly most people on the Continent 
regarded it from the point of view of power. 

With regard to the effect of country life on the general national 
hygiene of Great Britain, it was true that if you went back three 
generations, most Londoners had country grandfathers, but up till 
the middle of the nineteenth century England was mainly composed 
of an agricultural population, and no one could help having country 
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ancestors. This was not necessarily true of the future, and with the 
advantages of modern hygiene the town-dweller was not at any great 
disadvantage. 

He was prepared to argue that the rest of the world might be 
right in taking the short view and adhering to protection, and that 
Great Britain might still be right in sticking to free trade. Great 
Britain had been first in the field, and it was natural that the rest 
of the world should seek to protect itself; it did not follow that she 
would be right in following the rest of the world. The interests of 
Great Britain in industrial progress were not necessarily identical with 
those of the rest of the world. Nor was it true to describe the customs 
policy of the rest of the world in simple terms as all protection and 
the British policy as all free trade; the antithesis was not so clearly 
marked. It was also not true to say that all the industries that 
had been protected were prosperous. In the case of those protected 
industries which had been prosperous it was easy to point to reasons 
which had nothing whatever to do with protection. For example, 
in the motor-car industry, prosperity was due to the realisation of 
the economies of production on a large scale. The lack of prosperity 
in the cotton industry was largely due to the competition of artificial 
silk and the change of public tastes. Surplus capacity in the cotton 
and wool industry was also found in the highly protected markets of 
the United States and Japan. The complete prohibition of imports of 
cotton textiles would not have improved the position at all. Forms 
of industry or occupation like banking and insurance, which could 
not be protected, were bringing in a very handsome income to Great 
Britain all through the period of the depression. Even if it could 
be proved that the prosperity of some industries was dependent on 
the protection they enjoyed, it would not follow that the extension 
of the system would make other industries prosperous. One reason 
for their prosperity was that they happened to be the favoured ones. 
If you proposed a prohibitive tariff on the importation of American 
economic text-books, English text-books would certainly flourish. 
But if all importations were prohibited, it did not follow that every 
industry would be prosperous. The United States had the highest 
tariff in the history of the world and had the largest volume of 
unemployment. 

In conclusion, he believed that as the one remaining free trade 
country, Great Britain had an enormous responsibility. Quite possibly 
the electorate would decide against continuing this policy, but which- 
ever way the electorate decided, what Great Britain did was all- 
important, and could not be treated in a light-hearted way. 

















THE SITUATION IN SPAIN 
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By PROFESSOR ANTONIO PASTOR 


Head of the Department of Spanish Studies, King’s College, 
University of London 


Mr. H. Witson Harris in the Chair. 


I HAVE come here this evening to give you an account of the 
present situation in Spain, but not with reference to the future, for 
I cannot predict the future, but with reference to the immediate 
past. I wazit, in other words, to give you a few elements which 
will help you to interpret the present situation. The future is in 
the lap of the gods. 

Spain is a peculiar country. It has been pointed out, for 
instance, that of the 10,000 plants in Europe, over 5000 are only 
to be found in Spain. Amongst the millions of novels written in 
the world, the only one that so far is worth reading was written in 
Spain. And in a world of state socialism, or socialism of some 
kind, Spain remains even now, on the surface at least, a Catholic 
monarchy. Spain is distinguished by its social structure from 
almost every European country—every one that I know. One of 
the consequences of the European War has been, especially on the 
Continent, the destruction of the middle classes. Spain has never 
had an organised middle class. Moreover, capitalism is still exceed- 
ingly weak, and this capitalism is, in addition, not Jewish, a further 
cause of her relative isolation within world capitalism. Not only 
socially, but also geographically and psychologically, Spain forms 
a group of violent contrasts, which almost at once strike the 
observant tourist who compares different regions. There are 
material contrasts: quite primitive agricultural methods and 
exceedingly advanced machinery side by side. You will find in 
one village oil lamps used (there are very few now, for water power 
has been extensively developed), and not twenty miles away you 
will find an electrical station which is probably in advance of 
anything in Great Britain. The contrasts in its geographical and 
anthropological distribution are, however, fundamental. In fact, 


many writers doubt whether there is such a thing as Spain. And 
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every author who writes a book about Spain begins by asking 
himself which is the common denominating factor which unites 
these different Spains. This does not only apply to Catalonia, An 
inhabitant of the north-west corner of Spain (like myself) differs as 
much from an Andalusian as an Irishman from an Englishman. 

The character of the Spaniard, if one can talk about character 
in this abstract way, is very difficult to interpret, even by the 
_ Spaniards themselves. He combines many great virtues, inde- 
pendence and a certain extremely attractive sense of elegance and 
dignity in his manners and speech, with negative qualities that 
make a responsible politician throw up his hands in despair. 
It is perhaps as true as these generalisations can be to say that, 
whereas Englishmen possess every social virtue and at the same 
time very obvious individual shortcomings, Spaniards are blessed 
with a superabundance of individual virtues, but have in the past 
been socially undisciplined and have shown little sense of collective 
responsibility. 

In order to understand the present political situation (and I 
have already said I cannot predict the future) one must go back 
into the immediate past. The immediate political past means the 
history of the restoration of the present monarchy in Spain, for 
the immediate origins of this monarchy are, as you know, very 
recent indeed. 

In the year 1868 a revolution took place which was distinctly 
anti-dynastic. The cry was “Down with the Bourbons!” 
Isabella II.’s private life, her disloyalties to her responsible 
ministers, were widely quoted; innumerable books and pamphlets 
were published, and the result of it all was that the Queen went 
to live in Paris. Two of the politician-generals—a very character- 
istic feature of her reign and of Spanish public life to this day— 
took the helm. One was Serrano, a man of small talent and no 
organising ability; the other was Prim, a man of immense power 
and vitality. I give you these facts because they are ominous of 
the future. Prim was determined not to have a republic, and he 
went in search of a prince who should occupy the throne of Alfonso 
the Wise. The potential acceptance of Prim’s offer by a member 
of the Catholic branch of the Hohenzollern family furnished the 
pretext for the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. Finally, a prince 
of the House of Savoy accepted the offer, but he was singularly 
unfortunate. The day he landed in Spain, Prim, to whom he owed 
the throne, was assassinated in Madrid. Amadeo knew no 
Spanish and very little about Spain. For two years he struggled 
gallantly against adversity. Few took him seriously; he was 
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politically insulted and socially snubbed, and finally abdicated in 
1872. The Cortes voted a republic, or rather several, the first 
being dissolved by a coup d’état; then a federal republic was 
voted, but the deputies disagreed as to the units that should make 
up the federation and, after endless discussion, proclaimed a 
republic which in one year had four presidents. The position of 
the republic supported by a minority was impossible, for internal 
and for external reasons. The Carlists were very active, and they 
were able at this juncture to enlist the sympathies, or at least the 
neutrality, of many Conservatives. Secondly, a kind of Communist 
cantonal rising took place, which led to the seizure of the harbour 
of Cartagena, and these people were driven from the ships by 
detachments of British and German sailors. In 1874 (all this 
bears very closely on the present situation) General Pavia came 
to Madrid and “ purged ”’ the Cortes; he threw the deputies into 
the street. Serrano became again head of the executive power ; and 
soon the civil war against the Carlists was brought to a successful 
end. In December 1874 Alfonso XII., son of Isabella and father of 
the present King, was proclaimed. The present monarchy with 
all its peculiarities is therefore less than half a century old. 


The reign of Alfonso XII. rested on two personalities: the 
leader of the Conservative party, Canovas del Castillo, and 
Sagasta, once a radical revolutionary, now leader of the con- 
stitutional Liberals. Canovas was a remarkable man; his skill 
and devotion cannot be doubted. His misfortune was that he was 
Prime Minister of Spain, for he did not believe in Spain; he fre- 
quently said, and always thought, that Spain was an exhausted 
country incapable of working out its own salvation. Cdadnovas was 
a profound pessimist. This quality gives him, I will not say 
greatness, but a certain intellectual elegance. He said, “ Well, we 
had better make a good show,” and he implanted in Spain all the 
institutions which at that time were thought necessary in a modern 
State. They are, it appears, no longer thought necessary. For 
instance, he thought it was necessary to have a parliament. But 
the workings of the electoral law behind it were stultified from the 
beginning. This parliament was elected with the help of electoral 
machinery which was mostly run by cacigues, the local “ boss,”’ 
who represented the Government. Both Canovas and Sagasta, in 
their deep-rooted disbelief in the political capacities of their 
countrymen, thought it hopeless to attempt elections which 
should be free expressions of public opinion. But, like all their 
contemporaries, they thought some kind of parliament indispen- 
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sable. I believe it was Cavour who said that the worst of cham- 
bers was better than the best of ante-chambers. But the conse- 
quences were serious. Public opinion, such as it was, gradually died 
out, and even a strong public opinion could not have survived the 
doctrine of a Canovas or a Sagasta. 

On the other hand, their generation did not conceive a govern- 
ment without a balance of conflicting opinions, with a constitu- 
tional monarch or president acting as moderator of such opinions. 
In Spain the King, instead of acting in this capacity, very soon, and 
specially in the reign of Alfonso XII.’s successor, the present King, 
was forced to represent that non-existent opinion himself by 
circumstances and by inclination. Therefore one of the char- 
acteristics of the present situation in Spain goes back to the reign 
of the father of the present King. This has perhaps little to do 
with the merits and demerits of princes. Circumstances, accepted 
fatalistically, made it inevitable. If the King does not act, either 
the army or the proletariat will. It was an immense temptation, 
and Alfonso XII. resisted this temptation in a remarkable way. 

On the whole, the system of alternating Conservative and 
Liberal Governments worked well. One of its more important 
products is an object which is at present constantly referred to 
with love and reverence : it is the Constitution of the year 1876, 
which some consider in existence, some dead and most moribund. 
It is an exceedingly conservative Constitution, and it is only 
through the subsequent amplifications of Sagasta that it became 
what it is meant to be in modern propaganda. It was a com- 
promise between the Constitution of 1845 and the revolutionary 
principles of 1869. In practice it was never applied. There wasa 
complicated machinery which regulated the functions of the muni- 
cipal and provincial councils. Moreover, there was an-article— 
Article 17—which, so it was thought, rendered the dangerous toy 
harmless. The Constitution can be suspended at any moment. 
The wording is “ in extraordinary circumstances,” and although, 
of course, it is in theory the Cortes which decided when the 
circumstances are extraordinary and when they are not, it was, 
in fact, the Prime Minister, in whose Home Office these Cortes had 
been manufactured, who decided this. Another clause which 
speaks about the security of the State can be interpreted in an 
equally personal and convenient way, for when it was a question 
of the security of the State, the Government always said : “ L’état 
c’est moi.” 

Alfonso XII. died in November of the year 1885. A pact was 
made between the Liberals and Conservatives, arranging that they 
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should govern in rotation, and both undertook to support the 
regency of Maria Cristina, Archduchess of Austria-Hungary, 
mother of the present King, who was born after his father’s death. 
Subsequent developments depend, I think, very largely upon an 
external factor. 

The Cuban question had been dragging on for about thirty 
years. Cuba was the chief link between Spain and the rest of the 
world. The island was in the hands of two forces—the moderate 
Cubans, who were fighting for a kind of very moderate home-rule, 
and the independence party. It must not be supposed that no 
attempts at conciliation were made. These were followed by 
violent reactions, when first Martinez Campos, and later General 
Weyler, were sent out to suppress risings. The situation cul- 
minated in the Spanish-American War of the year 1898, a war 
which might possibly have been averted if an American battleship 
had not blown up in the harbour of Havana. It ended with the 
destruction of the Spanish colonial empire. This war may one 
day perhaps be considered the last and not ungallant gesture of an 
enfeebled Europe against the overwhelming power of America. 

The consequences of this defeat were immense. It is almost 
axiomatic that nations benefit ultimately by defeat and suffer from 
the consequences of victory. And Spain benefited to an extent 
that the pessimists like Canovas could not have foreseen. The 
destruction of the empire had most admirable moral tonic effects. 
The real weakness, the false pretences, were revealed in all their 
emptiness, aud voices that had not been heard before rose up in 
condemnation of the past, in hope for the future. The genera- 
tion of the year 1898 flourished, a generation which is now 
rapidly acquiring mythical grandeur. Even I can remember what 
the magnificent spirit of this generation has been. It produced a 
florescence of Spanish literature, of which most people in this 
country are totally unaware. But the consequences which interest 
us here are social and political. 

Let me say at once that the political spirit of this generation 
bears no comparison in strength and wisdom with the scientific, 
literary, social and moral renaissance to which these men, amongst 
them Don Francisco Giner de los Rios, gave rise. Political 
practice is the fine flower of a long-drawn-out historical process— 
and what practical experience could these distinguished men 
acquire amidst the shams and false pretences of the late nine- 
teenth century, from which they felt themselves to be divorced 
by moral, intellectual and temperamental characteristics! For 
politics we have to turn to the speeches and writings of Costa, and 
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the activities of the National Union which Costa founded. Inci- 
dentally, the first Secretary of this Union was Don Santiago Alba, 
who lives in Paris in voluntary exile, and was the Foreign Minister 
of the Liberal Government which fell when Primo de Rivera made 
his coup d’état in 1923. Costa’s policy may be summed up under 
two headings: (1) education, (2) development of the natural 
resources of Spain. It wasa pity that this group did not intensify 
immediately its propaganda rather than try to get parliamentary 
representation, with the result that a great deal that was extremely 
valuable was diluted in the speeches of Costa himself. Since 
about 1900 there are two worlds in Spain. There is the official 
facade, crumbling, constantly repaired and touched up, and it is to 
this surface-world that most news in the Press refers ; and secondly, 
there is an exceedingly active and vital Spain with which some of 
you may have come in contact. You will realise that the life 
of the country flows through channels very different from those 
officially assigned to it. 

Sagasta, the leader of the Liberal party and official opposition 
to Canovas, with whom he shared in rotation the government of 
Spain, died in 1903. I want to give you a brief impression of 
what the succession to the heritage of the pseudo-parliamentary 
system of Canovas and Sagasta was. The Conservatives were in 
power from 1902 to 1905, and during this period there were five 
Prime Ministers, Silvela, Villaverde, Maura, Azcarraga and again 
Villaverde, and sixty-six Ministers. They were faced with 
problems as appalling as Catalanism and Clericalism. I cannot go 
into that question, but let me give you as an example of what a 
Spanish Government had to deal with: Sagasta had to give up 
the attempt to limit the number of religious houses in Spain, which 
had increased enormously, especially after their exodus from 
France, and Maura, in spite of the fact that he heartily approved 
of the admirable financial reforms of Villaverde, had to father a 
proposal of compensation of the religious orders for the losses 
they had suffered in the revolution of 1868 ! 

Moreover, internal problems could not possibly absorb all the 
attention of these Governments. They were faced with important 
and difficult developments in Moroccoand through them forced into 
European politics. Sagasta’s Foreign Secretary had been treating 
with Monsieur Delcassé, and it is worth notice that when he had 
come to an arrangement which was on the whole favourable to 
Spain (the draft for the treaty of 1902), or more favourable than 
the one eventually signed (1904), Silvela refused to sign—because 
he was an anglophile gentleman! He said, “I won’t do this 
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without consulting England. England must be told.” Time 
elapsed and the matter did not come up again for over a year. 
It is particularly regrettable, in view of the loyal behaviour of the 
Spanish Premier, that England afterwards should not have hesi- 
tated to discuss the whole matter with France, and France with 
Germany, without consulting Spain at all. On the other hand, 
Spanish diplomacy had made a grievous mistake in supposing that 
France and England would never agree. In April 1904 Lord 
Lansdowne and M. Paul Cambon signed a document, the eighth 
article of which recognised the special interests of Spain, but left 
them unspecified. 

The nice rhythm “ Liberal-Conservative,” the traditional 
swing movement, was interrupted. There appeared on the 
scene Liberals like Garcia Prieto, Count Romanones, the 
Foreign Secretary of the present Government, and Conserva- 
tives like Dato, Sanchez Guerra and Bugallal. Three of these 
are in the present Government. Whilst this succession of 
Ministers flitted across the political stage there appeared in Spain 
a portent that, I think, will interest the historian of the future : 
it is the first sign of Fascism in Europe. Political clubs were 
formed by Maura, the great Conservative leader, one of whose 
sons, a Conservative historian, is in the Government, the other son, 
a republican, having been imprisoned until this morning. Maura 
started a movement the main object of which was to create a 
spirit of political responsibility. He said, “ It is no use blaming 
Goveriunents; we must try to overcome the cause of all evils, 
political abstentionism.” Even fifteen years ago it was con- 
sidered almost indecent to take part in politics. The result was 
that when an honest man like Maura tried to organise a great party 
and formed a Government from which he certainly did not 
expect any personal advantage, he was surrounded by people who 
made up for the high moral principles of their leader. 


I am not going to discuss the Moroccan situation. I would not 
be able to do so. There are many amongst you who have a far 
more intimate knowledge of the evolution of this formidable 
problem, but I can say something about the social and political 
consequences of the Moroccan intervention in Spain. 

In Spain there was an army which after the Cuban war was 
swarming with generals of an incompetence even greater than that 
so often associated with that rank, and the problem was what to 
do with those generals. A great number were sent away, but 
even after the European War there were over 700 generals (785 in 
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1923). Indeed, one of the first problems, curiously enough, which 
the present King took up after his majority, within a few minutes 
of having taken the oath, was this question of reopening the 
military schools which had been closed in order to stem the tide of 
useless officers. 

In the army we notice a middle class of officers, many of them 
intelligent and capable, and side by side with them, or rather well 
ahead of them, a group of people who have uncles who are generals 
or aunts who are married to generals, and who get all the good 
appointments—in other words, nepotism in the army. The 
discontent created led eventually to events which you may 
remember, because the English papers spoke about them; I refer 
to the military Juntas of the year 1917. There was something 
romantic about them at first. I remember being in Madrid myself 
at the time, and there is no doubt that they were inspired by 
patriotic ideals; but their original spirit degenerated, for the 
Juntas realised their strength and started ona career of blackmail, 
threatening and bullying the Governments and preparing the way 
for a military dictatorship. The military were and are inclined to 
attribute the misfortunes of Spain to the rottenness of the civil 
government, but in fact they always received all they asked for. 
The Cortes voted the money needed in Morocco, the Ministry of 
War became a perquisite of the innumerable generals. From 
1874 to 1923, thirty-eight Ministers of War were appointed, and 
thirty-four of them were soldiers. 

It may be said that since 1905, when the army was about to 
attack the Cortes by force, as General Pavia had done in 1873, and 
to dissolve the Parliament, the army has been in Spain a State 
within the State. The so-called Law of Jurisdictions defined its 
status extra muros of the civil polity. 

The mistake made in Morocco was, I think, exactly the same 
as that made in Cuba and the Philippines. Morocco became a 
proconsulate instead of being a protectorate, as it was meant to 
be. The High Commissioner was always a general. His task was 
not easy, for on the one hand he was surrounded by an army 
prepared for war, and on the other Madrid demanded spectacular 
advances, without bloodshed. If there was any bloodshed the 
Government was in a difficult position, so the result was from the 
beginning an incoherent policy of sporadic advances at great cost. 
In 1921 General Berenguer, who became Prime Minister last year, 
undertook certain operations, while General Silvestre, a subordi- 
nate officer, who commanded in Melilla, suddenly started a 
campaign of his own. We do not know if Berenguer had sanc- 
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tioned his plans, but we do know that he received an encouraging 
telegram from the King. Berenguer was successful, but Silvestre 
was completely defeated and committed suicide. Public opinion 
was up in arms. It was a particularly significant form of agita- 
tion, for the fingers of the people pointed not so much horizontally 
as in an upward direction. An army of 140,000 men was or- 
ganised, but at the same time the long-suffering nation demanded 
a free and impartial inquiry. Maura, the Conservative Prime 
Minister, already exhausted by his struggles, nevertheless ap- 
pointed General Picasso (of the same name as the famous painter 
and, I believe, a distant relation) as investigator, who presented a 
very explicit report. Maura, tired and disgusted, resigned and his 
place was taken by Sr. Sanchez Guerra about whom we have read 
so much these days. Yet another Prime Minister, Sr. Garcia 
Prieto, had succeeded to the premiership towards the end of 
the year 1922. He realised that powerful social and moral forces 
were at work. Public opinion was at last manifesting itself in an 
articulate manner. The Cortes were the appropriate body to 
deal with the question of responsibility, and a Parliamentary 
Committee consisting of eight Government deputies and fourteen 
deputies representing the minorities continued the inquiry into 
Moroccan affairs. He also (and this was a wise step) appointed 
the first civil commissioner in Africa. But the Cortes went further ; 
it was said that they would investigate all responsibilities, that 
they would begin with the High Commissioner himself, and that 
indeed it would be a trial of the whole régime, both civil and 
military. This led to the dictatorship. 

But it was not the only cause of the dictatorship. It is here 
where I must ask you to listen carefully. If it were so, those who 
point to the sequence of events since the restoration of the 
monarchy, and place the blame for those events very high only, 
would undoubtedly be quite right. The real rhythm of things was 
different in Spain. Supposing even that the cause of the dictator- 
ship was a desperate effort to avoid this inquiry into Moroccan 
responsibilities, in other words a criminal attempt to save the 
King and the generals from the judgment of an outraged parlia- 
ment—the reasons for the undoubted initial popularity of the 
dictatorship must be looked for elsewhere. They are to be found 
in the social disintegration of the country, similar to that of Italy 
after the War. Crimes were being committed everywhere. I can 
remember going to a bank and finding revolvers being distri- 
buted to the cashiers. In America this would not seem extra- 
ordinary at all; but Barcelona was then only just aspiring to the 
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glory of Chicago. The Sindicato Unico was shooting employers 
right and left, and no jury would convict anybody in Barcelona. 
A criminal counter-campaign was organised. General Martinez 
Anido, the Governor of Barcelona, thought that the police were 
quite incapable and that the only solution was to arm and en- 
courage counter-syndicates, who, like the members of the Sindicato 
Unico, shot at sight. You must remember what the feelings of 
responsible citizens were. Within a short time Cardinal Soldevila 
was assassinated in Zaragoza, the President of the Barcelona Bank 
Syndicate was murdered, an ex-governor of the province of Leon 
was killed. It was a state of affairs that could not continue. 
When Martinez Anido was dismissed, the crime wave spread over 
the whole eastern part of Spain. 

In order to understand how the dictatorship came about, 
we must try to interpret the political atmosphere of the moment. 
Again I can speak with some direct knowledge, for I was in Spain 
at the time. A dictatorship was in the air. Already in the Cortes 
Sr. Martinez Campos, a relation of the famous general, spoke 
openly of a conspiracy to hand over power to the President of 
the War Council, General Aguilera. It is certainly true that 
the King himself had thought of doing what later King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia did. For some time he turned over 
the idea of assuming responsibility himself, and it is a fact 
that he consulted the old Prime Minister, Maura, on the subject. 
Maura advised him strongly against it, and gave him advice which 
under the circumstances was good advice. He said, “‘ You must 
either hand the power over to the military, who prevent effective 
government, or at least you must be neutral.” I mention this 
because it shows that the coup d’éat was anticipated to a large 
extent. 

Suddenly General Primo de Rivera appeared on the scene. He 
was Captain-General of Catalonia, had been in the army from the 
age of sixteen, and was known in Madrid as a witty talker, and a 
soldier who had done a great number of spectacular rather than 
useful things which brought him rapid advancement, for he was a 
nephew of Marshal Primo de Rivera, one of the generals of the 
Restoration. He first of all appeared on the political scene 
through a speech which he made in the year 1917 while he was 
commanding the garrison of Seville. He proposed the exchange 
of Gibraltar for Ceuta on the African coast opposite. This 
question of Gibraltar had periodically cropped up. People in 
England, too, have frequently asked whether Gibraltar is worth 
keeping. Primo repeated the same idea when he was Captain- 
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General of Castille. He was a member of the Senate and he made 
a speech which was reproduced in every paper in Spain and most 
European papers. Then he found himself for a time in rather a 
corner. The Government would not touch him; they thought he 
was a dangerous and indiscreet man. He went about trying to 
get a lever into politics; he tried to become Minister of War; he 
even tried to become a Liberal candidate for the Cortes, but did 
not succeed. But in Catalonia he enjoyed considerable prestige ; 
the commission of violence had abated, and he managed to 
attract the sympathy and interest of the great leaders of industry 
and banking. He decided to march on Madrid. It must be said 
that he did not do much marching, for he simply took the train 
and went to Madrid. The Prime Minister, Alhucemas, proposed 
the dismissal of the ten captain-generals in the Peninsula. The 
King answered that he must have time to reflect, and he entrusted 
the maintenance of order to General Mujfioz Cobo. The first 
official note published by Primo in Madrid was, ‘‘ The King has 
accepted the facts.”’ 

How can I give you an idea of the happenings during the 
dictatorship and their bearing on the present? The salient 
features seem to me the following: (1) The coup d’état took 
place on September 13th, 1923. Between this date and the Ist of 
October the Supreme Council of Military Justice was to resume the 
inquiry into the conduct of the officers responsible for events in 
Morocco; the parliamentary committee on responsibilities for 
Moroccan affairs was to meet after the summer holidays, and the 
Cortes were to discuss the report of this committee. There can be 
no doubt that many, from the King downwards, heaved a sigh of 
relief when this inquiry was stopped or indefinitely postponed. 

(2) In November the King received in audience the two 
Presidents of the last two Chambers—preceding the coup d’état— 
Count Romanones and Don Melquiades Alvarez, leader of the 
Reformist party. They pointed out to the King that according 
to the Constitution he must summon the Cortes within three 
months of the dissolution of the last Cortes. The King was 
embarrassed by this visit, which was very short, and received the 
two politicians with coolness ; he appeared, in fact, already helpless. 
Indeed, this question of the position of the King within the 
dictatorial régime is an important one, and may become even more 
important in the immediate future when specific responsibilities 
will be exacted. Certainly Primo acted all the time as if the King 
was free, but many thought that by a system of hurry and 
deliberate omission he managed to place the Crown before the 
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fait accompli, which made it impossible to retract. Yet the King, 
if we may judge from his letters, seems to have been a willing 
tool, doubtless believing that he was sacrificing his prerogatives to 
the highest interests of the country as he understood them. I 
have before me a letter dated December 2nd, 1925, in which the 
double equivocation is maintained that it is he, the King, who 
entrusts Primo with the government, and that this abnormal 
régime would be of short duration. What wonder if old mon- 
archists shook their heads sadly and began to lose faith ? 

(3) Primo was the spoilt child of fortune, and even the awful 
Moroccan tangle yielded to his touch. He directed skilfully a 
strategic retreat from Xauen to Tetuan in the zone which so far 
had mainly attracted the attention of the Government, and on the 
other hand countered by an attack in Alhucemas Bay, where he 
was miraculously successful. An elaborate plan had been pre- 
pared, but fortunately nobody took much notice of it when the 
moment came. The landing took place in a different spot from 
the one chosen; the positions occupied were quite different from 
the ones prepared. The moral to be drawn is—never go according 
to plan. Primo, an intuitive Andalusian, never did. It must be 
conceded that the merit of Primo on this occasion was very great, 
for he was not only successful as a soldier, he put the whole of the 
Moroccan problem ona rational basis. It would have been difficult 
for any other Government to do what Primo did, and he did it very 
well. I think the important consequences of this campaign are 
three: in the first place, expenditure in Morocco was reduced 
enormously ; secondly, an extremely useful entente was established 
with France, who before ‘Abdu’ Karim’s attack on the French zone 
had shown little interest in Spanish proposals for co-operation ; 
finally, a very active policy of pacification and occupation was 
pursued after the victory, the best organised of all recent Spanish 
attempts in that direction. Miraculously, so it seemed, the 
slaughter and waste had come to an end, and have not been re- 
newed since then. Spain owes a great debt of gratitude in this 
respect to the dictator. 

(4) Summing up very briefly, it may be said that Primo’s 
foreign policy was mediocre, as his absurd intervention in Geneva 
tends to show and the negotiations preceding the Tangier Conven- 
tion conclusively prove. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction was at the mercy of the 
most reactionary and destructive influences. On the other hand, 
the dictatorship dealt capably with labour problems, setting up 
Corporations and Comités Paritarios, consisting of five employers 
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and five men, with a chairman appointed by the Government. 
This legislation was suggested by Italian models, but important 
and apparently original features were introduced into the system 
with excellent results. Great impetus was given to Public Works. 
The reconstruction of the now magnificent roads is there for all to 
see. Perhaps it is this most visible and superficial aspect of the 
work of the dictatorship which attracts most attention outside 
Spain—so ruinous on the other hand from a financial point of view 
and one of the reasons for double budgets and other financial 
atrocities. 

How and why did Primo fall? Towards the end of the year 
1929 he was getting anxious. He was hankering after theatrical 
effects such as the two great exhibitions, in Seville and in Barce- 
lona, organised regardless of sense and expense. During this 
year (1929-30) the sums of money spent on display were colossal. 
The top had to turn faster and faster in order to remain 
balanced on its point. In spite of a rigorous censorship, public 
opinion was reasserting itself, and this opinion not only was 
hostile to the dictator but to the King, who, it was felt, had 
identified himself with the dictator. The sin of Don Alfonso was 
in the eyes of constitutionalists a double one: the first funda- 
mental, the traditional belief of princes, more or less absolute, in 
the incapacity of the people to govern themselves, the traditional 
pessimism of anti-democrats; the second specific, the broken 
oath of a constitutional King, broken, according to this opinion, 
not from motives of high patriotism, but in order to prevent a 
parliamentary inquiry into unmentionable scandals. Much may 
be said against the second point of view; very little that is valid 
against the first. 

Primo was well aware of the slowly growing tension. He 
wished to widen the scope of the consultative Assembly which he 
had created the year before. He wanted to include ex-Premiers, 
representatives of Universities, Academies and other groups. It 
was here that the weakness of his government was revealed. The 
Royal Academy of Jurisprudence refused to send a deputy. The 
University of Valladolid elected Unamuno, Professor of Greek, 
poet, thinker and prophet, then a political exile in Paris, and a 
violent enemy of Primo and of the King. Sr. Sanchez Guerra, the 
aged Conservative ex-Prime Minister, had landed in Spain some 
months before, in order to lead a rising. He was unsuccessful, 
gave himself up, was kept on a gunboat, and finally tried. The 
military court that tried him consisted of officers of high rank 
chosen by the Marquis de Estella. They declared him not guilty 
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and Primo had to abide by this decision! The army was no longer 
with him. 

The College of Lawyers of Madrid followed the example of the 
Academy. Primo realised with increasing clarity that the worst 
had happened that can happen toa dictator. A considerable body 
of opinion was irreconcilably opposed to him, and not only to him 
but to the King. It may seem strange to English opinion that the 
King should be involved in political issues. The English mon- 
archy, with constitutionalism ingrained into even its least impor- 
tant gestures, affords no parallel to the Spanish monarchy, which 
was identified with the spirit of Canovas del Castillo and Sagasta 
at its best and its worst—well, with the spirit of Ferdinand VII. of 
unholy memory. In this feeling there was much that was mani- 
festly unjust ; but opinion, hampered by censorship and exasper- 
ated by an agelong sacrifice of social justice and political dignity, 
would not trouble to establish fine distinctions. In the face of 
this growing feeling the obvious prosperity of Spain, its magni- 
ficent material progress could count for but little. The Spaniard 
is not a mercenary animal. Generations had grown up in a Spain 
very different from that of Cdanovas: generations that had 
travelled abroad, had studied at foreign universities (mostly 
German), had practised sport and spent summers mountaineering 
and sun-bathing. The new Spain was irresistibly tending towards 
articulate collective expression. 

Primo had offered an efficient paternal Government. Like a 
good Sultan he visited his people all over Spain, showering 
arbitrary benefits upon them. I remember him well, his verve 
and gusto interrupted by spells of fatigue, his incredible facility 
unclouded by exact knowledge, his simpatia and gallantry. He 
made one more stand, offering a Chamber and elections. The 
King, willing to abolish but reluctant to alter the Constitution of 
1876, expressed a wish to reflect. Primo resigned in January 1930, 
after he had committed the incredible blunder of circulating a 
letter to the generals asking them if they still supported his rule. 
It was too much for the King. It had long ago been too much for 
the people. 


Dictatorships, like wars, cannot be interrupted at will, as those 
who promote them find out to their cost. Primo’s dictatorship 
was followed by a mild Government of personal friends of the 
King (General Berenguer, the Duke of Alba, etc.) and some old 
Conservatives like the very able and active Minister of Finance, 
Sr. Wais. It is, I think, certain that if this Government had at 
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once prepared elections for a constitutional Cortes in order to deal 
honestly with the problems of the last seven years, taking up the 
interrupted life of constitutional government where the coup d’ état 
had severed it, i.e. bringing the parliamentary inquiry into 
Moroccan affairs to its inevitable conclusion, the monarchy 
would have emerged, much battered but triumphant, for Spanish 
public opinion is chivalrous and would have been glad to forgive 
as so many times before. Instead, an elaborate system of bluff 
and delay was pursued for several months. The Cortes were to 
be ordinary Cortes; municipal elections—the crux of the matter— 
were not to precede general elections. Like its predecessor, this 
Government did not realise the profound change that had gradu- 
ally come over Spain during the last thirty years and which was 
now finding even louder expression. Finally, it became impossible 
to hold any elections at all. The Liberal parties refused to take 
part in them under the circumstances, and the second dictatorship 
of Berenguer was followed by the third, presided over nominally 
by an Admiral (Aznar), but actually dominated by Count Roma- 
nones, and consisting of all the Prime Donne of the ancien régime, 
united in a desperate effort to save the old world they knew. 

Their access to power was preceded—only the other day—by 
a dramatic crisis which is vivid in your memory. Faced with 
chaos, the King called the old Conservative leader, Sr. Sanchez 
Guerra, the same who had taken part in the unsuccessful rising 
against Primo, and asked him to form a Government. He 
accepted, and went straight to the prison to ask for the colla- 
boration of the leaders of the Republican rising which had led to the 
mutiny of the garrison of Jaca (Alcala Zamora, Professor de los 
Rios, Miguel Maura, brother of the Duke of Maura, who was a 
member of Aznar’s Government, Largo Caballero, etc.). They 
refused their collaboration, and Sanchez Guerra left the palace 
and the prison empty-handed. The abyss separating two Spains 
has become clearly visible. 


What main sections can we distinguish in Spanish public 
opinion, which has now, for the first time, become the main factor 
in the political situation ? 

(1) The constitutional Conservatives (Bugallal, etc.) of pre- 
dictatorial times. Sunk in strange apathy, they lend an occasional 
virtuoso of old politics to the Government, but are as a group 
content to watch events from the front row. 

(2) The old Liberals (Romanones, Alhucemas, etc.). They want 
to reform the Constitution of 1876, but through an ordinary Cortes. 
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(3) Constitutionalists, consisting of ex-members of both these 
parties and ex-Ministers (Bergamin, etc.), who want a Constituent 
Assembly which is to decide the fundamental question of the form 
of government, the King being hors de la loi since his acceptance 
of the dictatorship. 

(4) Republicans and Republican Socialists widespread and 
counting on a body of opinion organised by a strongly intellectual 
group, the Agrupacion al Servicio de la Republica (Professor 
Ortega y Gasset, who resigned his Chair of Philosophy in view of 
the repressive attitude of the dictatorships towards the Univer- 
sities, thinker, essayist and brilliant speaker, acknowledged leader 
of the Spanish intelligentsia, to which he has interpreted all the 
main ideas of contemporary Europe; Dr. Marajion, perhaps the 
best-known physician in Spain, and Ramon Perez de Azala, 
without doubt the greatest living Spanish novelist). The censor- 
ship makes it impossible to estimate the full extent of this opinion. 
However, the registers of this association contain between 20,000 
and 30,000 signatures. 

(5) Small groups and isolated cases like the former collaborators 
of Primo de Rivera (Count Guadalhorce, Calvo Sotelo, etc.), who 
have formed a monarchist group, the Fascists of Dr. Albifiana, 
who are not taken seriously, and, on the other side, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the last Constitutional Government, Don 
Santiago Alba, who is a voluntary exile in Paris. 


The future ?—I am no Merlin, but of one thing I am certain : 
the solution of the now chronic crisis, produced by the struggle 
between military dictatorships and an ever-increasing body of 
civil opinion, demanding wider and more enlightened principles, 
will not be found by any regrouping of traditional parties. A 
new spirit of potent vitality and optimism is sweeping over the 
Iberian Peninsula. This spirit, manifest in contemporary litera- 
ture and nearly every department of intellectual and economic 
life, finds the hoary moulds of the political practices of Madrid 
intolerable. Perhaps there may be a succession of dictatorships ; 
perhaps it will take a generation to discipline these forces and 
put them to constructive purposes; but the light is visible over 
the horizon. 


Summary of Discussion following. 


SIR MAURICE DE BUNSEN said he had spent twelve years of his 
diplomatic life in Spain, and next to his own it was the country he 
liked best. He admired its inhabitants, its language, its literature, 
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and felt that the special opportunities he had had for knowing the 
people had been of immense value to him in his life. Sir Maurice said 
he had known personally many of the statesmen mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Pastor. He had heard Sefior Castellar speak and had met more 
recent statesmen who were there at the time of the marriage of the 
present King. He was not entirely in agreement with those who ran 
down the old order in Spain, and spoke of the old Parliaments as if 
they were things to be entirely ashamed of. He had listened to many 
of their debates, and in some ways the politics of Spain were carried 
on quite reasonably. He had been reading a kind of apologia by 
Count Romanones, who had been several times Prime Minister, in 
which he explained a good deal of how he was obliged to act, and he 
(Sir Maurice) thought the Spanish Senate, as he knew it before the 
War, was a remarkably excellent body, doing very good work. 

Sir Maurice said he was in Madrid a few months ago after an interval 
of seventeen years, and was thus able to make comparisons. The 
improvement in almost every sphere was conspicuous—hotels, rail- 
ways, streets, general orderliness—and chiefly the demeanour and 
appearance of the people, who looked happier and better clothed. 
He noted also the intellectual advance—in the universities. Spain 
had come forward in the last fifteen years as the great mother country 
of the independent republics in South America, and he believed that 
what was going on at the present time would not affect the rate of 
progress. He said the best account he had seen of the events leading 
up to the present situation was in the Survey of International Affairs 
published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, which dealt 
with the question of Morocco, linked up with that of Spain. That 
was the crux: when Spain lost her colonies beyond the seas, she turned 
her eyes to Morocco, which was in sight of her own coast, and her 
advance into the sphere she now occupied was largely aided by this 
country in its treaty with France. From the first, Lord Lansdowne 
had taken the line that Spain had her claims, which must be respected. 

Sir Maurice’s general impression was that the monarchy had lost 
some prestige in the course of the dictatorship, and although the 
popularity of the King remained, the people if they had an opportunity 
of voting would insist on a more constitutional form of government 
than that which had been carried on lately. The mistake had been 
to keep on the dictator, Primo de Rivera, too long; if he had been 
compelled to go after two or three years, the position of the monarchy 
to-day would have been much stronger. 


A MEMBER asked what was likely to be the result of the coming 
election. He understood the local elections were to come first, and 
they might give some idea as to the result of the general elections. He 
asked whether they were likely to be free and general expressions of 
the opinion of the people; also whether it was proposed to give full 
power to the Assembly. 
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A MEMBER asked whether there was a want of confidence in 
commerce amongst the inhabitants of Spain. 


THE CHAIRMAN said that during the last two or three years there 
had appeared to be three elements exercising a decisive influence in 
Spain: the army, the Church, and the universities. He would like 
to ask whether Professor Pastor could give any further indication as 
to the political orientations of the army and the Church, and, in regard 
to the universities, whether there was a distinction to be drawn between 
the general attitude of the faculties and of the students. Much was 
heard about the students’ demonstrations, and the question was 
whether this was merely youthful ebullience or whether the participants 
were going to retain their rather lively views as they assumed re- 
sponsible positions in life. 


PROFESSOR PAsTOR said he would like to add a commentary to 
the charming speech of Sir Maurice de Bunsen, who was known to 
many people as a friend of Spain. 

He had raised the question of the position of the King, and the 
answer was difficult, but he would tentatively say that it was true 
the monarchy had lost prestige—not so much the monarchy as the 
present King. 

As to Primo’s position, he would say it would have taken some- 
thing in the nature of a cosmic catastrophe to remove him from power ; 
it was not so much a question of keeping him there as of his keeping 
himself there with the help of the army. When the army no longer 
supported him, he fell. The King dismissed him when he knew that 
he could do so without fear of reprisals. 

His answer to the question as to whether the caciques would have 
the same influence on the elections was that they would not. Even 
before Primo came into power it was impossible to win an election 
with the Government vote only. One of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena at the present moment was the desire for political expression. 
The abstentionism which was de rigueur twenty years ago had dis- 
appeared. This was perhaps the most important point which he 
wished to convey through his address. 

With regard to the peseta, Professor Pastor said that he could not 
go fully into the question, but would say that the oscillation at the 
present moment depended more upon political and psychological 
elements than upon movements of the money market itself. On the 
other hand, an amount which would leave a market like London un- 
affected would produce a considerable oscillation in the peseta. As 
an example, he said that the Bank of Spain sent a Committee of its 
Directors to London to have conversations with the Bank of France 
and the Bank of England, and the mere fact that the Committee 
left Madrid produced a considerable difference in the quotation of 
the feseta! The result was that the financiers, instead of being in 
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favour of a policy of stabilisation, had now grown doubtful of the 
expediency of that policy. He said that any financial stabilisation 
would have to be preceded by political stabilisation. 

Concerning the export of capital during the last few months, it 
was impossible to estimate its importance. Under present legislation 
such transfers were illegal and the means adopted to disguise them 
made figures a difficult matter. Foreign bills could only be acquired 
through the Centro Oficial de Contratacion de Moneda of the Bank of 
Spain, and only for commercial purposes. The places to find out 
would be the City of London and the banks in Paris, and specially in 
Zurich and New York. 

He said that a constitutional reform would have to be undertaken. 
That question had brought about the downfall of Berenguer. However, 
there were people who had grouped themselves round Cambo, who 
declared that the constitutional question was a matter of secondary 
importance and wished to form a great party, conservative in spirit 
but catholic in membership, which would devote itself entirely to 
concrete problems. 

Concerning the relative position of the army, the Church and the 
universities in Spain, he had made a note concerning the universities 
which threw a good deal of light on the others. Being a member of 
two universities, he was specially interested. In the army there was 
a strong liberal and radical movement. The army at first applauded 
Primo, and thought it would see its privileges still further increased ; 
but in this the officers were mistaken, and Primo suddenly tried to 
cut adrift from those who put him in power. One of his difficulties 
was in reducing the artillery, a crack corps, proud of its tradition and 
privileges. In the case of the universities the position was a difficult 
one. At the moment it was very serious. It was almost inconceivable 
that such a position could arise in this country, although one might 
refer to the heroines of the suffragette movement at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. If he were more optimistic he would see in this attitude an 
awakening of public spirit amongst the students. They did not start 
their activities in order to secure long vacations; one of them was 
imprisoned under Primo, and they decided to protest with every 
means. They set up a counter-university. The result was that 
many were working far harder than before, and much of extreme 
interest might result. Their attitude was the result of the utmost 
provocation on the part of the Government. It was pretended that 
the students picketed the universities and prevented loyal students 
from attending their classes. Particularly noticeable was the fact 
that a good number of young women had taken part in these manifesta- 
tions. The police were indiscreet and brutal; a girl student of good 
family was arrested for distributing political pamphlets, simply because 
she was seen handing her brother a letter. Professor Pastor mentioned 
the interest in sport, and the extent to which the students travelled, 
there being a special body to assist them in this respect. 
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THE subject which I have the honour to bring before you 
to-night is perhaps the most fundamental of all international 
problems. I am going to be bold enough to ask you to consider 
it as a whole and in its general aspects. I do not propose to 
tread upon the dangerous ground, the smouldering ashes, of the 
particular problems of treaty revision which may be expected 
some time or other to arise in Europe and elsewhere. I am not 
going, that is to say, to attempt to discuss the possibility of a 
modification of the Treaty of Versailles or its sister treaties; I do 
not propose to undertake either an attack upon or a defence of 
the existing treaty settlement of Europe. Only let me say just 
this in passing: that the friends of France, of whom I may 
perhaps claim to be one, cannot conceive that her rdle in the future 
in international matters is to be merely that of a stubborn and 
uncompromising opponent of any and every change. 

I am afraid that you will think that this means that we are 
going to have rather a dull evening. Let me excuse, but not, 
I fear, defend myself, by reminding you of a recent saying of Mr. 
Elihu Root: “ The work of improving the foreign relations of 
civilised man is necessarily very slow and laborious and difficult, 
and anyone who is going to contribute materially to it must 
settle down to steady, continuous and unspectacular labour.” 
And with these words in our ears, let us face the inevitable. 

We are justified, I think, in calling this question of treaty 
revision the most fundamental of all international problems, 
because it involves the application to international affairs of what 
is the most fundamental fact in the universe, namely, the fact of 
change. The one thing which we mortals are permitted to know 
with absolute certainty is that we are part of a process, and yet 
at the same time the one thing which we constantly seem to desire 
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is an escape from that process and the achievement of fixity. And 
let me hasten to add, to avoid misunderstanding, that this desire 
for fixity, for absence of change, seems to be an almost universal 
human characteristic. It is not confined to, nor is it the badge of, 
any one party or any one school of thought. It is merely a 
question at what hour it is wished to stop the hands of the clock. 
If those whom we call Conservatives have a tendency on the whole 
to be content with things as they find them, equally those who 
hold most violently the opposite view aim at a static condition 
in a more or less near future. The national, or rather the inter- 
national, anthem of the most vehement enemies of society as at 
present constituted spoke of La lutte finale et puis linternationale, 
but there is, of course, no final struggle. Whatever else we may 
learn or not learn from actual conditions in Russia, surely we can 
learn that. And the essential thing is not to stop the process of 
change, for that is impossible, but to make the process as easy, 
as steady, and as peaceful as it is possible to make it. In other 
words, perpetual peace is not perpetual “‘ rest.” Perpetual rest 
is impossible and, unless we are prepared to say that this whole 
changing universe has been constructed on wrong lines, undesir- 
able. You cannot have mere absence of motion. 

The truth of this rather elementary philosophy is specially 
evident in the sphere of international politics. The political map 
of the world, as anyone can see by a glance at an historical atlas, 
is always changing. It changes much more rapidly than the 
physical map, though that, the scientists tell us, is changing too. 
And yet we are constantly having attempts at what are intended 
to be permanent general settlements of international affairs— 
permanent, that is, not for thirty or forty years, the life of a single 
generation, but indefinitely. Imperial Rome, unlike sacred Troy, 
was to be eternal; the Holy Roman Empire was to be the heir of 
that eternity. The Treaties of Westphalia, of Utrecht, of Vienna, 
of Berlin, none of them, so far as I know, made provision for 
change or included any clause of revision. And nevertheless the 
pontifex and the silent virgin no longer climb the Capitol, and the 
Holy Alliance is as impotent as the royal tenants of the Abbey of 
St. Denis. It is, I believe, true to say that the part of the Treaty 
of Versailles which contains the Covenant of the League supplies 
the first example in history of a provision in a general treaty 
recognising the possibility and even the ultimate necessity of 
change. You will remember that Article 19 of the Covenant, of 
which more hereafter, provides for a ‘‘reconsideration’’ at the 
instance of the Assembly of the League “ of treaties which have 
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become inapplicable and the consideration of international con- 
ditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world.” 
So after all we do move; we have now introduced the idea of 
change into the constitution of the world by treaty. 

I trust that you will not think that this is dangerous or revolu- 
tionary doctrine. It is far from my intention to be revolutionary. 
I rather wish to suggest that a recognition of the ultimate necessity 
of change is a necessary condition of stability in the construction 
by treaty of political conditions. A rigid framework is bound in 
the end to collapse, and to collapse violently. A possibility of 
peaceable modification is a condition of stability—of the stability, 
that is, not of the particular arrangements that have been made from 
time to time, but of the general peace, order and good government 
of the world. Noram I making any plea for the right of one party 
to a treaty to refuse on his own authority to observe it. The 
observance of treaties is as much an essential of peace as the 
power to modify them. The “sanctity” of treaties is indeed 
inconceivable unless you have some measure of modification. 
Nothing which is at variance with a fundamental law of the uni- 
verse can be “‘holy.”” But at the same time I do not accept the 
idea that the one and only key to international progress is to be 
found in the mere observance of treaties, or that the one and only 
fundamental doctrine of international law is pacta sunt servanda ; 
for the organisation of the world on those lines would mean in the 
end—and perhaps rather a rapid end—a collision between law 
and morality, or at any rate between law and world forces, in 
which law would come off second best. 

Nor must it be forgotten in this connection that there are 
differences in the conditions of validity for treaties in international 
law and contracts in private law, which do not make for the 
possibility of attaching a binding force to treaties of exactly the 
same efficacy as the binding force of contracts. International 
law has no doctrine analogous to that of duress in private law: a 
doctrine, that is, by which a contract extorted under certain kinds 
of compulsion may be avoided, nor is there in international law 
any wholesome general doctrine comparable to that of “ public 
policy ”’ in our Common Law, by which certain kinds of contract 
will be held by courts not to be binding if they sin against certain 
general contemporary conceptions of what is right and fitting in 
society. 

It is thus evident that the world and the good of the world 
demands not only the faithful observance of treaties, but also 
something in the nature of a power of international adjustment— 
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something in the international sphere more or less analogous to 
legislation in national society. On the one hand, a refusal to 
recognise the obligatory nature of treaties so long as they remain 
in force is to plunge the world not into change but into chaos. 
On the other hand, to provide no machinery for peaceful change 
is to sit on the safety-valve and to make an explosion sooner or 
later inevitable. 

Thus, if international society needs a court to declare the law 
where law is wanted—a need which has been recognised by the 
institution of the Permanent Court of International Justice—it 
needs also a machinery whereby legal rights can be modified when 
their continued existence is prejudicial to the general good. 

In primitive societies the functions of declaring the law in a 
dispute and modifying the law when modification is found neces- 
sary are not sharply distinguished. The same organ of society, 
whether judge and king combined in one person, or assembly— 
usually of elders,—will perform both functions. Or perhaps it is 
more true to say that the second function, the modification of the 
law, is in primitive societies not clearly recognised as a necessity— 
in fact, as we know, such modification is only rarely undertaken. 
Our medieval parliaments did very little legislation in the modern 
sense. The primitive society described in the Book of Judges and 
in Homer did not legislate at all. It dealt with hard cases when 
they arose, and thereby, if it made bad law, it sometimes made 
what might be called good legislation. 

Now, international society is primitive, and it is not surprising 
that it is only recently that the necessity for a regular and peaceful 
power of modifying international legal rights has been clearly 
recognised. I say “ necessity,’ but it is a necessity only if you 
accept, as I invite you to do, the presupposition that the abolition 
of war has become a necessity. War has as a result the modi- 
fication of international rights, but at what a cost and with how 
little skill, quantula sapientia, is that modification carried through ! 
Nevertheless, this connection of war with the modification of 
rights may serve to remind us that even in civilised societies 
both the general administration of the law and also its readjust- 
ment are in close connection with conflicts, with disputes. Law 
develops within a State as a result of litigation, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that litigation makes evident, and 
in its results registers, the development of the law; legislation 
within a State is passed because some grievance has tobe remedied, 
and a grievance is a conflict in embryo. The same is true of 
international society. International law develops by the light of 
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international disputes, and at the present time with the help of 
decisions of the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
other tribunals. And international disputes bring into prominence 
the need for modifications of the law. 

Now, international disputes are of two kinds, and it would 
save much misunderstanding as to the functions and power of law 
if this were more generally recognised. In one class of dispute 
each party is merely seeking its rights under existing law—its 
rights under some treaty or under international law as it stands 
at the time. This class of dispute is often called a legal dispute or 
a justiciable dispute, because it is a dispute in which a final 
decision can be given by judge, justices or arbitrators in accordance 
with the law applicable to the case. The other kind of dispute 
is where one party is working for something more than, or some- 
thing different from, his legal rights—asking, that is, in substance, 
for a change in the law. Thus—to make my meaning clear by an 
illustration—an individual tenant may have a dispute with his 
landlord on the question whether tenant or landlord ought to 
repair the roof of the house. If they are merely arguing what are 
the terms imposed by the lease, the matter is one for decision in a 
court of law. If, on the other hand, a number of persons who are 
tenants are complaining that the conditions imposed by their 
leases or by the general law of landlord and tenant are harsh and 
unbearable and ought to be changed, it is no use their going to a 
court of law; their complaint must be made to the legislature and 
must be satisfied, if at all, by another Landlord and Tenant Act. 

Now for the first class of international disputes—justiciable 
or legal disputes, that is—we have reasonable machinery, if only 
States are prepared to employ it, in the shape of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. That isa Court whose business 
it is to decide according to law. And, as a recent note by Mr. 
Kellogg annexed to the judgment of the Court in the case of the 
Savoy Free Zones between France and Switzerland has recently 
intimated, it is undesirable and perhaps even unconstitutional, if 
that word be permitted in international matters, for the Permanent 
Court to stray outside the realm of law and to assume the functions 
of a legislature. No doubt the Permanent Court has not achieved 
ideal perfection. That would be too much to hope for. Per- 
fection in a changing world is obviously impossible, and perhaps 
it is impossible even if the world be thought of as static. But the 
Court represents an enormous advance on anything that has gone 
before; perhaps I may be permitted to say that it is considerably 
in advance of any machinery that has yet been established for the 
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decision of disputes between members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and in advance also of the suggestions which 
seem to have received approval for the institution of such 
machinery at the last Imperial Conference. 

On the other hand, for political international disputes, and 
therefore for the introduction of peaceful change in matters of 
first-rate importance, we have nothing that can be called complete 
and effective machinery. We have, however, projects and 
attempts that are of great interest and of great promise. An 
examination and a comparison of these projects and attempts, 
these early forms of what may grow to greater power in the future, 
is what—after this unconscionably long prologue—I am going to 
ask you to help in making to-night. 


Contemporary attempts at—or projects for—the solution of a 
political dispute may be classified under five heads. (1) We have 
first the legal doctrine, which says that treaties are to be inter- 
preted with reference to the conditions in which they were con- 
cluded, and that a vital change in those conditions has the effect 
of removing the binding force of the treaty. (2) Second, we have 
the system of “ arbitration’ suggested by the Geneva Protocol 
of 1924. (3) Third, we have the “ Conciliation’’ Commission or 
Committee, acting either alone or in combination with “ arbitra- 
tion,’ as proposed by the so-called ‘‘ General Act” approved by 
the League Assembly in 1928. (4) Fourth, we have the Briand— 
Kellogg Pact, though it is only in a certain sense that this can be 
called an attempt at a solution. And lastly, (5) we have the 
Covenant of the League of Nations itself, with that Article 19 to 
which I have already made reference, and with the powers of the 
Council in relation to disputes, under Article 15 and, in relation 
to war or threat of war, under Article rr. 

I will deal with these attempted solutions in order. 

1. The legal doctrine that treaties are only binding while the 
essential conditions in which they were concluded remain the 
same, is commonly known as the clausula rebus sic stantibus. 
Being essentially a legal doctrine, its proper sphere of applicability 
is the legal dispute, but at the same time it carries with it a certain 
flavour of legislation, inasmuch as it allows or provides for a 
declaration that a treaty is no longer binding, and thus alters what 
was previously, in appearance at any rate, the legal situation. It 
is a doctrine with a long history with which I will not weary you 
to-night. Let it be enough to say that it has the approval not 
only of the philosopher Spinoza but also of the signatories of the 
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Treaty of Versailles, that treaty containing an Article (435) in 
which it is intimated or suggested that the fact that certain 
stipulations are “no longer consistent with present conditions ” 
constitutes a reason why the parties directly interested should 
come to an agreement for another and a different settlement. 
But this doctrine has a strictly limited application. It concerns 
only those clauses of a treaty which are what a lawyer would call 
“executory,” 7.e. which still remain to be performed. It has 
no application to treaties in so far as they have been already 
carried into effect. For example, in so far as a treaty is what a 
lawyer might call an international conveyance, 7.e. in so far as it 
transfers territories, once the transfer has been carried into effect 
this doctrine has nothing tosay. Nor is it in any sense a positive 
or constructive doctrine. It only says that certain provisions are 
no longer binding, but it does not tell you what you are to put in 
their place. As illustrations of its possible applicability, inter- 
national lawyers used to refer to the clauses of the post-Napoleonic 
settlement which forbad France to fortify the town of Hiiningen 
near Basle, or to the treaty which obliged Russia after the Crimean 
War to treat Batoum as a purely commercial port. And before 
passing on, let me remark that this doctrine is wholly distinct 
from a claim of one party alone to declare a treaty terminated. 
The right so claimed has, in my judgment, no place in international 
law. If any party contends that the conditions under which a 
treaty was executed have so far changed that he is no longer bound 
by its executory clauses, he must, if the other party to the treaty 
does not share his view, obtain something in the nature of an 
arbitral or judicial pronouncement before he is entitled to act 
upon his own view. 

2. I pass now to the submission to arbitration as a means of 
treaty revision—“ arbitration,” that is, in the rather peculiar 
sense in which it seems to have been used in the famous Protocol 
of Geneva of 1924. Now I do not find it easy to say in what sense 
the word “ arbitration ’’ was used in the Protocol. Arbitration, 
properly speaking, is the submission of a dispute by parties to 
judges of their own choice with a view to a decision on the basis of 
law. In this strict sense, therefore, arbitration is proper to the 
settlement of a legal, but not of a political, dispute. On the other 
hand, the word is sometimes used less properly for the process of 
submitting a dispute to a person who is intended to have the same 
kind of absolute, not to say roving, powers which were enjoyed by 
King Solomon on the famous occasion of the litigation about the 
two babies. Such an arbitrator is, in fact, a kind of legislator who 
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may do what seems good to him in his own eyes without regard to 
the law, and it was in this sense, be it noted in passing, that His 
Majesty’s Government seemed to have used the word “ arbitra- 


”? 


tion’ when they suggested recently to the Government of the 
French Republic that the question as to the rights of the British 
holders of French Bonds issued during the War in England should 
be submitted to “arbitration ”’ for final settlement—a proposal 
which, it was perhaps not wholly surprising to find, was not 
accepted by the French Government. Now the Geneva Protocol 
of 1924, as we were informed in the official report made to the 
Assembly of the League by the authors of that instrument, used 
the word arbitration “in a somewhat different sense from that 
which it has generally had up to now.” But the explanation given 
of the difference did not in essentials do more than suggest that, 
while an arbitrator who was bound to decide according to law 
could refuse to give any decision if he found nolaw tobeapplicable, 
an arbitrator under the Geneva Protocol was always bound to give 
a decision, and therefore impliedly in a case where no law was 
thought to be applicable he was empowered to legislate. I 
venture to think this conception of the position and duties of an 
international arbitrator is fundamentally unsound. It seems to 
me that every international dispute can be settled by international 
law, if only by telling the complainant that international law gives 
him no remedy. This is, of course, not an answer which the com- 
plainant likes to receive, and his tendency on receiving it is to say, 
“Well, then, the law ought to be altered.”” The Geneva Protocol, 
however, proceeding on the faulty theory that there exist what 
have been sometimes called “‘ gaps ” in international law, implied 
that when such a gap occurred it was open to the arbitrator to fill 
it as he thought best, that is, in effect, to legislate. The authors 
of the Protocol were, however, very anxious to make it clear—and 
they did so in their report—that this power of an arbitrator to 
legislate must never be exercised against an existing treaty; so, 
if this authoritative interpretation of the Protocol be accepted, 
they succeeded in depriving the Protocol of all efficacy as 
machinery for the adjustment of international relationships when 
the inevitable misfits arise in the course of time. We may 
therefore put aside the Protocol of Geneva as contributing nothing 
to the particular problem which we are studying to-night. 

3. Let us now look at the advice of the Conciliation Com- 
mission, a body, that is, of individuals whose function it is to 
conciliate the claims of two States which are in dispute. Such 
a Commission may, of course, be either a special body constituted 
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for one particular dispute, or it may be a body created by previous 
treaty or arrangement and intended to operate permanently as 
between the two countries concerned. Usually the Commission 
will consist of five persons, two of them being nationals of the 
Powers parties to the dispute, appointed separately by each party, 
and three of them nationals of other Powers chosen jointly by the 
two parties or, if they fail to agree in a choice, by some third 
Power or other neutral authority ; the Chairman of the Commission 
is one of these neutral three. There are, of course, many ways in 
which these commissions may be constituted, but it will be enough 
to mention the most common plan. The function of this type of 
commission is to find the facts of the dispute and to suggest a 
settlement. It has no power to impose its will; unlike the 
arbitrators under the Geneva Protocol, it gives no final decision 
and has no particle of legislative authority. A reference to such 
a commission is often a very useful and almost always a harmless 
procedure. Such a reference brings impartial minds to bear on 
the problem and allows a cooling-off time. From our point of 
view it has at any rate this amount of interest—that its suggestions 
are not limited by legal rights, though at the same time they are 
not authoritative. One is, however, bound to speak about these 
commissions under considerable reserve, for although they have 
been very popular on paper since the War, and though provisions 
for their establishment occur in many treaties of arbitration and 
conciliation, I know of no instance in which they have functioned. 
Still, it is not a matter for surprise that their obvious, if rather 
superficial, attractions have won for these commissions a prominent 
place in international organisation. 

In June 1920 Norway and Sweden proposed that the procedure 
of conciliation should be generalised by its introduction into the 
Covenant of the League. In 1922 the Assembly of the League 
gave its general blessing to the system. Two years later, however, 
the Geneva Protocol, as we have seen, with its strong bias in 
favour of the legalities and compulsory settlements, contained no 
provision for conciliation commissions. But in 1928 the wind was 
blowing in another quarter; in that year these commissions 
reappeared at Geneva, and they play a very considerable part in 
the “‘ General Act ”’ of that year. Now whenever one mentions the 
“General Act,”’ however well-informed may be the company, 
the general experience is, I believe, that someone is sure to ask, and 
the majority of the company are sure to wonder, what the General 
Act may be. This is unfortunate, for the General Act, or a part 
or parts of it, will constitute, certainly a temporary, and possibly 
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a permanent obligation on this and many other countries, though 
the “‘ reserves ’’ by which its acceptance has usually been accom- 
panied make it difficult to say what are the precise duties which 
it imposes on any given country at any given time. The General 
Act is thus a matter of very considerable international importance. 
But perhaps I ought not to complain of this general lack of 
knowledge or information, but rather reproach myself that we 
have not yet succeeded in making the British Year Book of Inter- 
national Law the common after-dinner reading or listening-in of 
the British public.? 

To tell the truth, however, I feel only a qualified enthusiasm 
for the General Act of 1928. In the view of the supporters, more 
numerous on the Continent of Europe than in England, of the 
original Geneva Protocol, it is at the best a sort of half-loaf; 
while in the view of those who are sceptical as to the possibilities 
of preparing satisfactory general international legislation other- 
wise than upon the solid basis of experience, the operation of the 
General Act may be attended by disappointment, if not by dis- 
illusion. However this may be, permanent conciliation com- 
missions appear in the General Act for the purposes of political 
disputes, but always without authority to impose a settlement. 
It is not, however, the lack of final authority which is the weak 
point in this piece of organisation. Rather is it the more humble 
and more practical objections which disturb our confidence in the 
success of this part of the scheme.? Each pair of countries which 
ratifies the General Act will have its conciliation commission. 
Thus, if fifty countries adopt this part of the General Act, each of 
them will have forty-nine permanent commissions. In other 
words, there will be 2450 conciliation commissions in being, each of 
them with five members. Commissions so numerous will not neces- 
sarily carry any great weight, and it is just this “ imponderable ”’ 
which we call “‘ weight ”’ that is wanted for the recommendations of 
such commissions. The commissions are called permanent, but 
in fact their permanence is illusory; in most cases their existence 
is potential and not actual, as normally they have nothing to do 
and therefore never meet. Their members are unknown to each 
other and in many cases they will be unknown to the publics of the 


1 Jeremy Bentham looked forward to the time when the father of every 
family would read passages from a new legal code to the admiring individuals 
under his respectable but not compulsive authority, but I should be sorry to 
think that we must wait until that agreeable prophecy is realised before the 
British Year Book of International Law can come into its own. 

2 See Professor Brierly’s article, ‘‘ The General Act of Geneva, 1928,”’ in the 
British Year Book of International Law for 1930. 
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disputing governments. Asa rule when vacancies occur govern- 
ments will forget to fillthe gaps. This last statement is not a mere 
pessimistic prophecy based on the general principles of human 
action, but is supported by the experience of the United States as 
to conciliation commissions. In 1914 the United States concluded 
under the auspices of Mr. Bryan, thirty conciliation treaties. 
This was Mr. Bryan’s greatest achievement, and these treaties 
seemed to be—and in fact were—a great advance on the then exist- 
ing peace-keeping machinery. But twelve years later, in 1926, only 
three of these treaties had their commissions properly constituted. 
When this fact was discovered the conscience of the State Depart- 
ment was troubled, and it proceeded to put its own part of the 
conciliation house in order. And yet in 1930, when the United 
States had done what they could, onlysix of the thirty commissions 
were complete. 

If, however, these pitfalls are avoided, and the conciliation 
commission functions and makes its proposals, the parties are free 
either to accept or reject. It may be conjectured that if the 
proposals go to the root of a serious dispute they will not be 
equally welcome to both parties, and the commissions will hardly 
carry sufficient weight to overcome the reluctance of the party 
whose legal rights would suffer a serious diminution. If then 
the proposals are not accepted, the General Act sends the matter 
on to what it calls arbitration, and this arbitration, after the 
manner of the “ arbitration ”’ of the Geneva Protocol, is not quite 
what lawyers have generally understood to be meant by the word. 
The General Act, indeed, at this point adopts boldly the theory 
which, as I have already indicated, many international lawyers 
do not accept—that there are cases for which international law 
has no rule—and these cases the General Act would allow an 
arbitral tribunal to decide in whatever manner it thinks best. 
But whatever may be the right theory in such matters, in any 
event for the purposes of treaty revision this general power of the 
arbitrators, even if we assume arbitrators bold enough to exercise 
it and wise enough to exercise it satisfactorily, is no help in the 
direction of the revision of an international order established by 
treaty, for it is clear that where a treaty applies no one could say 
that there was not an applicable rule of law, and the door therefore 
is not open for the arbitrators to use their discretion in the direction 
of revision. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that the General Act—like the 


1 See Mr. Buell’s article in the Revue Génévale de Droit International, January 
1931, Pp. 37, 38, 41, 42. 
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Protocol—gives no solution of the problem that we are consider- 
ing. The authors of the General Act, like the authors of the 
Protocol, turn away from the really vital problem of international 
relationships. The General Act fails to maintain through all the 
stages of a peaceable settlement the vital distinction between 
the legal and the political dispute, and the resolution by which the 
Assembly of the League adopted the General Act insists upon the 
point that international tribunals must respect the rights estab- 
lished by treaty. This, as we have already seen, is sound doctrine, 
but the conclusion to be drawn from it is surely that the last word 
in the direction of the international process must rest with some- 
thing which has greater scope and wider powers than a legal 
tribunal. 

4. I come now to an instrument which is very much more 
simple than the General Act. The Briand—Kellogg Pact contains 
only two clauses of substance. By the first clause the signatory 
nations renounce war “ as an instrument of national policy,” and 
by the second they declare that “‘ the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them shall never be sought 
except by pacific means.’’ Obviously, if reliance can be placed 
upon these words, we have in the Briand—Kellogg Pact what one 
may call a negative principle of capital importance, even though 
the Pact offers no positive solution in the shape of a detailed 
scheme for the solving of problems of treaty revision. If you 
cannot have war you are driven back on peaceful methods of 
settlement and, change being inevitable, peaceful methods of 
change. Does, then, the Briand—Kellogg Pact furnish the best 
approach to the problem, and are the American advocates of this 
scheme right in their estimate of the international possibilities of 
the moment? Are they right, that is to say, in insisting that the 
one essential thing at the present time is peace, and that it is wiser 
to leave over to the future, and to the experience which may be 
gained in peace, the formation of what one may call the inter- 
national constitutional principles for effecting peacefully the 
process of change? Or, on the contrary, are those reformers— 
mostly European—right who are anxious that at all costs we 
should institute here and now something in the nature of a formal 
and detailed constitution of the world? My own sympathies in 
this matter, after some hesitation, are clearly with what I will call 
the American view. I call it American, but I think I might 
equally, if I look back on the traditions of this country and of our 
political development, call it English. For in truth it is the 
No. 3.—VOL. X. Zz 
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method of cautious and tentative advance, of learning by experi- 
ence, of hesitating to accept as of divine origin broad and general 
principles all the consequences of which we cannot foresee. It is 
the principle upon which English Parliaments and courts of law 
and equity have always proceeded and which has justified itself 
all down history. It is the principle of proceeding from the 
known to the less known—I will not say the “ unknown ”—and 
this principle applied in international matters means that in the 
order of historical development the establishment of peace must 
in modern conditions precede the establishment of justice. Peace, 
after all, is a thing which all men can recognise; there can hardly 
be two opinions as to what constitutes peace. The same is not so 
true of justice. As to the nature of justice, whether in particular 
cases or as a general principle, there is no necessary common 
agreement; it is therefore far easier first to establish peace and 
to trust that in a peaceful atmosphere justice will flourish, than 
first to establish justice, perhaps at the cost of a process in which 
men’s minds will hardly develop or maintain the necessary aloof- 
ness and impartiality, and postpone the establishment of peace 
until that far-distant moment when everyone will be satisfied that 
justice has been done.! 

In truth, the establishment of the Briand-Kellogg Pact has 
tended to set the minds of those who concern themselves with 
these things, groping towards the possibilities of constructive 
solutions. There are movements in American opinion in the 
direction of the recognition of the necessity of a conference when 
peace is threatened, a conference which it would be compulsory 
to attend. The Republican election programme of 1920 included 
a plank of this kind, and the same thing will be found in the 
Washington Naval Treaty. President Hoover, in his Armistice 
Day address in 1929, advocated mixed commissions of inquiry. 
These are no doubt rather vague suggestions and the main 
intention of their authors is merely to seek the preservation of 
peace, not to make any change in the international situation. 
But in truth it is impossible to draw an absolute line between the 
conception of permanently keeping peace and the conception of 
rearranging things so that peace may be permanent. The United 
States Government puts great—let us hope not misplaced—faith 

1 I need perhaps hardly say that what is written above is directed solely to 
the practical question whether effort should be directed in the temporal order 
first towards the establishment of peace or towards the establishment of justice. 
It is in no way intended as a contribution to the.problem whether peace is more 


important to the human race than justice, nor is it intended to suggest that any 
opportunity of establishing justice should not be seized. 
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in the public opinion of the world as a powerful factor for the 
imposition of reasonable terms upon would-be combatants, but 
the public opinion of the world cannot get on without guidance, as 
the United States Government would no doubt be quick to 
recognise, and conferences of the kind which American opinion 
seems likely in the future to view with favour are not wholly 
unlike the meetings of the Council of the League which are to be 
summoned under Article 11 of the Covenant in the event of war 
or threat of war. 

5. This brings me to the fifth, the last, and, as I venture to 
think, the most important of the existing international institutions 
before which the question of treaty revision may be brought for 
decision. The Covenant of the League is a document which is 
not drawn up like an Act of Parliament. It is notably, and 
perhaps fortunately, lacking in exact and legal precision. It is a 
short document containing only 26 articles as against the 47 of the 
General Act, and it often suggests ways of approach and indicates 
lines of progress in preference to attempting to present the world 
with a complete, unalterable, ready-made code or constitution. 
Three articles of the Covenant have a special bearing on our 
subject—Articles 11, 19 and 15. Article 11, to which allusion has 
already been made, is perhaps not directly appropriate for quasi- 
legislative decisions. The first part of the Article lays down that 
any war or threat of war is a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and lays upon the League in such an event the duty of 
taking “any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of nations.” This language points no doubt 
rather to prompt executive action for the aversion of war than to 
the formulation of far-reaching proposals for the revision of an 
existing international situation, but it is obvious that these 
provisions may be made the starting-point, the jumping-off 
ground, for further action.1_ And the second part of Article 11, 
which declares it to be 


‘the friendly right of each member of the League to bring to 
the attention of the Assembly or of the Council any circumstance 
whatever affecting international relations which threatens to 
disturb international peace or the good understanding between 
nations upon which peace depends,”’ 


1 As to Article 11, see Conwell-Evans, The League Council in Action, Oxford, 
1929. A German scholar takes the view that Article 11 authorises the Council 
to take imperative decisions. (Kunz: Die intrasystematische Stellung des Art. 
XI. des Vélkerbundpaktes, 1931. Leipzig: Noske.) This is hardly accepted 
doctrine. 
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may also offer opportunity for the initiation of a general dis- 
cussion leading up to some declaration or recommendation of 
importance. 

Article 11 has perhaps some advantage over Article 19 in the 
fact that it is the Council which is primarily charged with the duty 
of taking action under it, and the whole matter is not left, as under 
Article 19, to the Assembly. Article 19 indeed is very far from 
justifying all the hopes—and fears—which have been based upon 
it. The main value of this Article lies not in what it does but in 
what it suggests, by its clear indication that in the view of the 
authors of the Covenant some peaceable process of international 
change is inevitable. Incidentally also be it observed that 
Article 19 intimates that the provisions of that Article 1o—which, 
whatever may be thought of its general merits, has in history the 
calamitous distinction of having kept the United States out of the 
League—are not contemplated as necessarily being of perpetual 
obligation in relation to the settlement of 1919.4 

Article 19 runs : 


The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsideration 
by Members of the League of treaties which have become inap- 
plicable and the consideration of international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the world. 


As a mere piece of executive machinery, one must say frankly 
that this is not very practical. The Assembly of the League is 
not a body which, without very careful guidance, is capable of the 
action which is here proposed for it. It has been much discussed 
whether action by the Assembly under the Article needs unanimity 
or may be taken by a majority. The point is perhaps not of great 
practical importance, for whether the Assembly acts unanimously 
or by a majority, the only action that it can take is to give advice, 
and a piece of advice is not the same thing as a command. If for 
the unanimity of the Assembly the votes of the States which are 
parties to the treaties that are being reconsidered are necessary, 
obviously they will be prepared to accept the advice; on the other 
hand, if the Assembly is in any event only giving advice to two 
or more of its members, the persuasive force of the advice will 

1 It was the ill-judged re-affirmation or re-interpretation in the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924 of the provisions of Article 1o—‘‘ undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all Members of the League”—and the treatment of 
these provisions as requiring the perpetuation of the 1919 settlement, whatever 
might be the result of military operations directed against an aggressor, which 


furnished the most telling point of the criticism which the British Government 
directed against that Protocol. 
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depend rather on the extent to which the most highly civilised 
and the most powerful nations support it, than on whether the 
Assembly is or is not absolutely unanimous (save for the members 
chiefly concerned); the weight of the advice given could not be 
determined by a simple numerical calculation of the numbers of 
votes given for and against. 

The Article, it will be seen, has two branches. Its first 
branch speaks of the reconsideration of treaties which have 
become inapplicable, and this corresponds, perhaps not exactly 
but at any rate in a general way, to the operation of the legal 
remedy of the clausula rebus sic stantibus, which has already been 
discussed. The second half of the Article is the bolder, as it 
contemplates the consideration of any international conditions 
whose continuance threatens the peace of the world. This is very 
wide language. It would cover such things as domestic mis- 
government in one country directed against a part of its popula- 
tion allied in blood and racial sympathy to the population of 
another country. But for bringing about any actual change the 
Article must rely upon the power of publicity and the steady 
pressure of an informed public opinion. 

On the other hand, Article 15, the Article which deals directly 
with the power of the Council to settle disputes, may be thought 
to be more immediately practical than Article 19 when a solution 
for an already acute political difference has to be found. The 
Council has to handle the political dispute. If the Council, 
unanimous save for the parties, proposes a solution, this solution 
has what one may call a qualified, a ‘‘ quasi”’ validity. As the 
Covenant now stands—the Covenant, that is, in its original form— 
the disputant State which complies with the solution proposed by 
the Council is protected from war. This is a result which is also 
achieved under the Briand—Kellogg Pact. If the Council was not 
unanimous in making a recommendation, war, before the Briand— 
Kellogg Pact, was a legal possibility, but since that Pact that 
possibility for its signatories has disappeared. 

Proposals are now on foot for the amendment of Article 15. 
The so-called Committee of Eleven which sat at Geneva in the first 
half of last year proposed that the unanimous report of the Council 
—unanimous, that is, save for the parties to the dispute—should 
be made obligatory. The Members of the League were to agree 
that they would comply with the recommendations of the report, 
and if the recommendations were not carried out the Council was 
to propose suitable measures to give it effect. This was certainly 
going far in the direction of international government, and it was 
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a question for statesmen to consider whether they had sufficient 
confidence in the recommendations of the Council in a matter 
perhaps of vital importance to justify them in agreeing not merely 
not to go to war—this they had agreed already—but to carry into 
effect what would, in fact, have been the commands of the Council 
of the League. The proposals of the Committee of Eleven were 
reconsidered by a sub-committee, which reported in October last, 
and which modified the proposals of the Committee of Eleven. 
The sub-committee proposes that where a report of the Council 
is unanimous save for the parties to the dispute, ‘‘ the Council shall 
invite the parties to comply with the recommendations of the 
report. The Members of the League undertake in no way to 
support any party in refusal to comply with such recommenda- 
tions.”” This more tentative and more cautious approach to the 
problem seems preferable at the present time to an attempt to 
confer a legislative power upon the Council of the League, and it is 
satisfactory to know that this conclusion has commended itself to 
our Government. 

I come to this cautious conclusion for the, at first sight para- 
doxical, reason that I believe that we are likely in this way, as 
time goes on and in the end, to get bolder and more statesmanlike 
proposals than if the decisions of the Council have compulsory 
force. If the Council knows that it will have somehow or other, 
even though not by war, to enforce its decisions, it will tend to be 
timid in what it decides. But if its decisions have persuasive 
force only, it will be less likely to hesitate to give whatever advice 
it thinks most appropriate, leaving it to time, to public opinion 
and to the good sense of the parties to the dispute to bring the 
governinents concerned to recognise the value of the advice and 
to model their policy accordingly. 

However the matter may stand between these amendments of 
Article 15, and whether or not the better entry to the power-house 
where the force of the Covenant, whatever it may be, is stored, 
is by Article 15 or Article 11—a point which for our present 
purposes is not material—I submit that it is on the lines of the 
Covenant and the action of the Council within the Covenant that 
we must seek to work towards a solution of the problem of inter- 
national change. ‘The Council will proceed by trial and error. 
Those who have seen the Council at work and have watched its 
history are perhaps inclined to say that it is more likely, at present 
at any rate, to sin by leaving undone what it ought to have done 
than by doing what it ought not to have done, and if it has to err 
at all, and being human of course it will err, this is certainly the 
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preferable form of error. On the other hand, with the criticism 
that the members of the Council are not specialists in conciliation 
and are therefore less likely to produce acceptable solutions than 
ad hoc conciliation commissions, I have very little sympathy. 
We may doubt whether the 2450 conciliation commissions are 
likely to be efficient specialists. Statesmen are, I think, more 
likely to be successful in doing their own business, even if it be 
true that there are no perfect statesmen, than are amateurs. 
Further, and thisisa point of capitalimportance, thiscriticism leaves 
out that most important element in international matters—the 
permanent Secretariat of the League. A permanent body of 
highly-skilled men, whose business it is, if not to handle, at any 
rate to watch the handling of affairs of State, cannot help being an 
exceedingly valuable element in the international order. Help 
of this kind would be absent from the conciliation commissions. 
Equally, when we compare the Council with the ad hoc com- 
missions, whether of arbitration or of conciliation, we must not 
forget the element of tradition and of prestige. The persons who 
are to settle a dispute, whether it be legal or political, have in 
themselves necessarily something of the character of a tribunal, 
and a tribunal should be something of more authority than the 
litigants. The judge—and in this connection the robes and pomp 
of a judge have a real meaning—must be something above the 
advocate. Arbitration or conciliation by individuals can never 
carry the weight in action which attaches to the decision of a 
permanent body such as the Council of the League. 

Those who favour the drastic solution of giving the Council— 
or possibly some untried offspring of the General Act—the 
right to impose a decision argue that, having abolished war by 
the Briand—Kellogg Pact, it is the duty of statesmen to provide a 
final decision of a dispute as a substitute for war. I am not 
impressed by this argument. The assumption that war was a 
satisfactory decision of a dispute seems to me to be unfounded. 
War often produced no decision at all, and when it did produce a 
decision, the decision was sometimes wrong. It may be doubted 
whether at the present time the Council, as at present constituted, 
is wise enough or strong enough to discharge the burden of making 
an imperative decision, and even if the Council were wise enough 
or strong enough it is not certain that the public opinion of the 
world is ready to acquiesce in the grant of so new and so over- 
whelming a power. Our great need at the present time is patience. 
With patience and with the security of peace it is not impossible 
that solutions will come by acquiescence, and perhaps come with 
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less friction and with much less danger than if they were sought to 
be imposed. 

Is all this to put too great a strain on the Council and on its 
members? Will it prove adequate to so great a task? Well— 
let us not attempt to prophesy and so fall into the most gratuitous 
form of error, but only say this: hopes in such a case are better 
than fears—not so much because considered objectively they 
correspond more nearly to the actual course of events, but because 
a hope is a more cheerful and therefore in itself and for social 
purposes a better thing than a fear. And there is yet another 
reason for the preference. The problem we are studying is 
fundamentally a psychological problem—the question how the 
mind of the world will react to the Council and how the mind of the 
Council will affect the world. There is therefore a certain chance 
that both hopes and fears will bring with them their own realisa- 
tions. Hope is, in fact, a pre-condition of success. The Council 
of the League does not stand still. Only a week or so ago M. 
Briand used some striking language when reporting to the French 
Chamber the January meeting of the Council of the League. 
“Dr. Curtius and M. Zaleski,” he said, ‘had developed their 
theses passionately. The Council’’—note this phrase—‘‘ had 
delivered judgment, the two countries had accepted it. That was 
something unknown in the past.” 

But indeed, to return to our immediate subject, it is a mistake 
to think that peaceful change in international relationships is 
something wholly new in the world. Nice and Savoy were ceded 
peaceably to France. True, an objector will say, but this was 
as the price of aid in war. It is, however, not unthinkable that 
the cession of territory should be made in consideration of some 
pacific advantage. The United States acquired Louisiana and 
Alaska by purchase. The King of Sweden surrendered the 
Crown of Norway without war. We are at the present time in 
course of a dramatic and almost a revolutionary rearrangement of 
our relations with India, but we may be hopeful that peace will 
be maintained throughout the change. And these are only a few 
instances outofmany. The history of German Reparations shows 
how treaty provisions may be modified in deference to the reports 
of expert committees which had no compulsive force except the 
obvious good sense of the proposals which they made.- At the 
present time the existing Reparation settlement contemplates 
the convocation of a committee in certain grave events and the 
making by that committee of a report to which executive effect is 
formally denied, but which everyone must know will carry with 
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it a practically irresistible authority for any changes which it may 
advise. In fact, if the necessary psychological conditions are 
present, it is pure superstition to suppose that there is any 
impossibility in peaceful change. It is true, no doubt, that the 
Assembly of the League only two years ago, when it commended 
the General Act to the acceptance of the nations, declared that the 
rights of States cannot be modified without their consent—a 
statement which, if legally accurate, would mean that the Rou- 
manian title to Bessarabia is invalid. But even if we assume the 
unchallengeable truth of this formal doctrine, one may well 
doubt whether it is by insistence on the right of any association 
of men which is recognised as a State to refuse to accept a modi- 
fication of its own “rights ’’—to refuse, for example, to modify a 
system of slave-holding and therefore of slave-raiding—that the 
ultimate progress of the world is likely to be achieved. We 
must not imitate the old Polish Constitution, with its liberum veto ; 
we ought also to remember that this doctrine of the absolute 
necessity of the consent of every State to any change in its rights 
is a doctrine which we take over from a system that did not 
recognise compulsion as invalidating consent and did not recognise 
that there was any illegality in the application of compulsion by 
war. In modern times we have at any rate one instance in which 
the rights of a State were overridden on the occasion of the 
execution of a project which was considered by a very powerful 
nation to be demanded by the general interests of the world. In 
the year 1903, when Colombia was making difficulties about the 
treaty for the construction of the Panama Canal, a new republic 
with the title of Panama sprang into existence—a rib out of the 
side of an unwilling parent—and before it was recognised by 
Colombia, from which it separated, the United States accepted 
from it a cession of territory. Theodore Roosevelt was President 
of the United States at the time, and he defended the action of the 
United States by laying down the doctrine that ‘‘ the possession 
of a territory fraught with such peculiar capacities as the isthmus 
in question carries with it obligations to mankind.” 1 This was 
to assert the claims of the international community as paramount 
over the rights of an individual State. President Roosevelt on 
this occasion legislated. In effect, he modified the rights of a 
State without its consent. It would be an impertinence on my 
part either to praise or to criticise his action, but perhaps what he 
did and the political necessity of his action may be taken as 


1 Presidential Message of 7th December, 1903, quoted in Moore: Digest of 
Internationa] Law, Vol. III, p. 50. 
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evidence that crises arise which cannot be solved by a meticulous 
respect for the individual sovereignty of each and every member 
of the international community. In 1903 international machinery 
for solving the deadlock between Colombia and the United States 
did not exist. Such machinery does exist now, if States are willing 
to use it. Whether or not they will be willing to use it before it is 
too late is the riddle of the future. Let us only note the possi- 
bility—near or remote according to our own dispositions—that 
with a change in psychology, States may hereafter be ready to 
accept without the application of force, and therefore without the 
loss of dignity, solutions which could not be thought acceptable 
at the present time. 

I trust that I have not seemed to speak as if we ought to be 
always revising treaties and making formal changes ininternational 
conditions, or as if revision at the instance of the League Council 
was something certain or something easy. Such is by no means 
my intention. Ifone generation sees one revision, that is probably 
enough if not too much. While it is true that changes in con- 
ditions, including mental conditions, are always going on, and that 
there is always a difference between the best attainable at the 
moment and that which is actually in force, still you can only make 
your outward changes at comparatively long intervals. During the 
intervals the rules—the treaties, that is—must be observed and 
international conditions must be left undisturbed. It will be well, 
no doubt, that States should not impose obligations over too long 
a period. It is interesting in this connection to note that the 
Swiss Constitution forbids the Swiss Executive, without the 
authority of a popular vote on referendum if demanded, to under- 
take obligations over a longer period than fifteen years. But 
precautions of this kind do not meet the major difficulty which 
arises when you have to revise not merely existing treaty obliga- 
tions but the territorial arrangements of the world. 

What then should be the practical conclusions? In the first 
place, in these matters, as in the climbing of Mount Everest, there 
are no short cuts. All politics are the art of the second best, and 
one is sometimes tempted to say that foreign politics are the art 
of the third best. You cannot go much faster or much further 
than public opinion—or those who govern it—is ready to allow 
or to acquiesce in. The time is not ripe for compulsory inter- 
national mediation, and compulsion, when it is introduced, will 
probably take the shape rather of moral compulsion than of the 
actual application of physical force. For the present at any rate 
the main factors of the international situation—which include the 
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Covenant, the Briand—Kellogg Pact and the Optional Clause— 
should be left alone, not as being “ well ” but as being the best you 
can get at present. Seek to develop in every way the moral 
strength of the League. Improve its prestige. Work through it, 
and specially through the Council, for political disputes, and 
through the Permanent Court of International Justice for legal 
disputes. Do not be over-careful to fortify the status quo ; it is 
quite strong enough without outside assistance. Do not preach 
doctrines about immutable treaties, doctrines which are unsound 
and which would make peaceful revision more difficult. Do not 
decry international law by pretending that it is full of gaps. If 
you are looking for practical ways for the development of the 
strength of the League, improve its standing as far as you can with 
public opinion. Be specially careful to develop the strength of 
the international Civil service which is the League Secretariat. 
Ratify the conventions which your delegates sign at Geneva. 
Recognise that all obedience, and indeed all political action, is, in 
the last resort, a matter of psychology. And lastly, do not be 
misled into thinking that the plain, prosaic people who support 
the League are idealists (if that is the right translation of “ idéo- 
logues”’), and that those who imagine that wars are fought in 
shining armour by brilliant champions and “ seconds” on the 
duelling ground, are realists with a sane and practical view of 
the world. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. F. N. KEEN said he was entirely in agreement with the speaker’s 
condemnation of documents such as the Geneva Protocol and the 
General Act, which had been thrown across the path of the proper 
development of the League of Nations, but he came into conflict with 
the suggestion that the organisation of peace should precede the 
organisation of justice. He contended that as a matter of principle 
and by the examples of history the organisation of justice must proceed 
at the same time as the organisation of peace. In early English history 
the King’s Justice proceeded concurrently with the development of the 
King’s Peace; and in the opening passage of Maine’s work on Ancient 
Law the origin of legal institutions was illustrated by the action of the 
Pretor, who, coming upon two men struggling for the possession of a 
slave, made both of them release the slave and then proceeded to settle 
the dispute. A breach of international peace usually arose from a 
sense of injustice, and armaments were regarded by the nations holding 
them much less as a means of aggression than as a means of enforcing 
redress of injustices from which they might feel themselves to be 
suffering. There must be some means by which a nation could appeal 
to some organisation for obtaining justice for itself, if nations were to 
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be deterred from seeking redress by force of arms. It was essential to 
prevent war, or civilisation would be destroyed and we ourselves would 
perish. In considering what was necessary for the avoidance of war, 
one must consider the possibility of the worst kind of dispute that might 
arise, which would be a grave dispute, perhaps over the alteration of 
some treaty, involving two great Powers, with the rest of the world 
ranged fairly equally on behalf of one or other of the parties. Such 
a situation would be the supreme test of the League of Nations, and it 
seemed essential that the League should develop in such a way that it 
would have the means of imposing a compulsory settlement in a dispute 
of that kind. The Covenant was wisely framed to be strong in con- 
ciliation and weak in compulsion in the first instance, but Article 19 
foreshadowed the development of the Assembly of the League into a 
body which would have the power of imposing by compulsion what 
would really be legislative decisions. The conciliatory measures that 
might be taken under Article 19 by the Assembly and under Article 11 
by the Council, and the general pressure of international public opinion 
on the disputants, provided a slender reed on which to rely for a very 
grave dispute, in view of the fact that the League represented only a 
portion of the world. The hopes of the founders of the League had not 
so far been justified; it was not a world organisation, since it left out 
the United States, Russia, Turkey, and some other nations. One could 
not help fearing that if the League as it now stood, with such large 
sections of the world outside, had to face the very serious condition of 
affairs suggested, where the use of its conciliatory influence to bring 
about agreement between the parties was the only alternative to war, 
it would be found lacking in that supreme authority which was necessary 
in order to give effect to its views. He therefore felt less satisfied with 
the existing situation than the speaker appeared to be. 


PROFESSOR A. PEARCE HIGGINS said one must start with the 
fundamental principle that at present there was no known machinery 
for providing a means of revising treaties if the parties were not pre- 
pared to meet together themselves and revise them. Although he 
agreed with the speaker’s principle, that it was best to let things as far 
as possible work themselves out from the Covenant, yet in spite of the 
Kellogg Pact, the Locarno Treaties, the Optional Clause, and the 
General Act which was apparently going to be accepted, a definite 
solution of the problem did not seem to be any nearer. What was to 
happen if Germany came forward and said she could not tolerate the 
Polish Corridor any longer? He presumed that the German repre- 
sentative would suggest to the Council, of whichhe wasnow a permanent 
member, that the time had come for dealing with this question, which 
was felt in Germany to be a perpetual injustice and source of friction. 
There was, apart from some such method, no existing legal procedure 
for dealing with the problem in a peaceful manner, and the precedents 
in the past were not hopeful. Treaties had either been revised by war 
and the making of new treaties, or they had been disregarded by some 
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piece of grab against which nobody had been strong enough to make a 
protest. When the Treaty of Berlin was violated by Bulgaria and 
Austria, no international conference had been summoned to consider 
whether the parties to the treaty could definitely accept this revision. 
Some pecuniary compensation had been made to Turkey and the 
matter had been hushed up. When Russia wanted to get rid of the 
heavy burdens imposed by the Treaty of Paris in 1856, the Conference 
of London did meet, and accepted what had been done, merely saying 
“ Don’t do it again.” 

He hoped that the method of the pressure of public opinion, working 
through the Council before which the Power desiring treaty revision 
could bring its claim, would prove successful. There was everything 
on paper for preserving the peace of the world indefinitely : all that was 
necessary was the spirit. 


QUEsTIONS : What obligation had any one of the nations to appeal 
to the League of Nations on a question under discussion, since inter- 
national diplomatic discussion was, to begin with, secret ? 

In view of the fact that Russia was not only not a Member of the 
League, but suspected of working definitely against it, ought not the 
League to face this serious danger to the peace of the world and decide 
now what should be done with regard to it ? 

What hope could be held out to the Germans that the change in 
public opinion with regard to the assumption of Germany’s sole war 
guilt would in the not too distant future have some effect in bringing 
Article 19 of the Covenant into operation ? 

Would it be possible for there to be any conflict of decision in a case 
requiring arbitration which might come before two different bodies, 
one under the League of Nations and the other under the Kellogg Pact ? 

With regard to the General Act, was not the position of the Council 
definitely safeguarded in that any dispute could go through the League 
Council if the parties wished it, and might not the unanimous accept- 
ance of that Act by the Council be taken as indicating that it felt the 
need of providing some such means for dealing with disputes ? 


Other points made were that a good many States felt that the 
position of the Great Powers on the Council might make decisions less 
likely to be unbiassed, and that this accounted for the preference 
shown, by the Scandinavian States in particular, for arbitrators who 
were not statesmen: a whole system of legislation on matters on 
which there was a more or less common public opinion was being built 
up—the International Labour Organisation ground out conventions 
year by year in the same way as Parliament ground out Statutes. 


Sir JoHN FIscHER WILLIAMS, in replying, said that of course it was 
true that the League was developing all the time an exceedingly 
interesting method of legislation on non-contentious matters; and this 
had an important effect in building up the authority of the League, but 
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the subject set for the address was Treaty Revision, and the main 
points of possible conflict were not as yet touched by this method. 

He had not intended to convey the impression that he was satisfied 
with the existing state of things, but to emphasise his belief that there 
could be no short cut out of the present difficulties, which were the 
result of the imperfect state of civilisation. The problem of politics 
was to get the most reasonable possible solution at any given time 
accepted by people who were not prepared to recognise final authority 
in the shape of a reasonable proposition. It was better to use the 
material to hand than to attempt dramatic remedies which were likely 
to prove fallacious and disappointing. 

His purpose in referring to the Colombia incident had not been to 
praise or condemn the forcible statesman who presided over the destinies 
of the United States, but to illustrate the principle that a meticulous 
observation of the rights of States might have to be subordinated to the 
necessity for something in the nature of a legislative solution where 
existing conditions had obviously become a misfit. Because a small 
number of people had succeeded in getting themselves recognised as a 
State, they had no claim to have absolutely intangible rights against 
all the rest of the world. 

He reasserted his belief that peace should come before justice, and 
pointed out that what the Pretor had said was justice had had to be 
accepted as justice ; that position had not been reached in international 
affairs. 

The relation of the League to Russia was a political matter which 
would have to be decided if and when the question became acute, but 
to make up one’s mind beforehand that certain conflicts were inevitable 
was just the attitude of mind which made conflict inevitable. Nothing 
was inevitable until it had happened, but disasters came if one believed 
they would. 

With regard to the insertion in the Treaty of Versailles of Germany’s 
admission of guilt, there may have been a change of view in the Allied 
countries as to the wisdom of the clause, but it would be very unfor- 
tunate if Germany were to create an obstacle in the way of peaceful 


co-operation by a determined effort to get that particular clause. 


altered. The political difficulties in the way of getting this done were 
likely to be insuperable for a good many years, and it would be a mis- 
direction of German energy from more fruitful fields of co-operation in 
the work of the League. 

One might give the statesmen of the world credit for not allowing 
two bodies to deal simultaneously with the same question. In the 
dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay, which might have been dealt 
with by either the League or the Pan-American Congress, the League 
had very sensibly left the matter to be handled mainly by the Pan- 
American Congress. The Briand—Kellogg Pact did not in itself provide 
for the summoning of a conference ; it was merely a reasonable anticipa- 
tion that if there were a violation of the Pact, the United States would 
suggest or concur in a conference. 
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The General Act would not prevent a dispute from coming before 
the Council if the parties wished; the difficulty was what was to happen 
if the parties did not wish it to come before the Council, or if the 
decision of the Council was not accepted. The General Act sent such a 
dispute on to the legal profession, which he felt was not likely to show 
such superhuman knowledge that it could settle political questions 
which statesmen had been unable to solve. 


THE CHAIRMAN, LorpD HAILsHA\, in thanking the speaker, said that 
some would not altogether agree with President Roosevelt that the 
interests of mankind were synonymous with the interests of the United 
States; some would not think that arbitration was an apt phrase to 
apply to the decision by politicians of other countries of matters 
ex hypothesi incapable of legal determination; others would not think 
that the admission that the General Act was a sensible form for such 
countries as desired to bind themselves to compulsory decision of all 
disputes, was the same thing as a determination of Great Britain to 
submit all disputes, whether capable of legal decision or not, to some 
outside body; but all would agree that the preservation of peace was 
the paramount interest of civilisation, and that any contribution to 
the consideration of the question of how peace could be preserved was 
to be accepted with gratitude. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT OF SHANGHAI 
REporT BY Mr. JUSTICE FEETHAM 


A Report by Mr. Justice Feetham on municipal reform in Shanghai 
has been published in two parts, the first being a survey of the problem 
and the second containing proposals for reform. The Report, which 
the author was commissioned to prepare by the Shanghai Municipal 
Council a year ago, is of particular importance in view of the recent 
negotiations concerning extraterritoriality. A review of the report 
will be given in the July number of this Journal. 

Copies of the first part of the Report are due to arrive in London on 
May 30th and will be available at 5s. Arrangements for distribution 
are in the hands of the agents of the Shanghai Municipal Council in 
England, Messrs. John Pook & Co., 68 Fenchurch Street, London, 
EC, 3. 








ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Paper read at Chatham House on February 26th, 1931 


By Dr. GABRIELE PARESCE 
Secretary of the Artistic and Professional Syndicate of Tuscany. 


Mr. E. W. D. TENNANT in the Chair. 


I MusT say at the outset that I cannot call myself a specialist 
on foreign policy, nor do I belong to the Italian Diplomatic 
Service. My statements, therefore, will be neither doctrinal nor 
official, but simply my own impressions, such as any citizen 
might have of the foreign policy of his own country. I will not 
attempt an essay of past and present history, but I will give you 
only a personal outline of our aims. 


I. RELATIONS WITH FRANCE 


Let us lay aside Latin blood, Latin traditions and so-called 
Latin brotherhood. Such fundamentals have their psychological 
and sentimental value. To-day I wish to speak of concrete 
matters to people in the habit of reasoning in a practical way. 

Our main disputes with France refer to Tunis, to the southern 
frontiers of Libya, to French support of Italian political exiles, 
and to French action in the Balkans. 


Tunis.—Let us begin with Tunis, the oldest question of all. 
As everyone knows, in 1881 France occupied Tunis by surprise 
at Bismarck’s instigation, his intention being to embroil France 
with Italy. Tunis had long been considered the ‘“ promised 
land ’’ for Italy. This stroke of French policy so greatly impressed 
Italy that a few years later we adhered to the Triple Alliance. 
And no wonder, for in a moment we had lost about 80,000 Italian 
citizens, citizens who would have converted Tunis into a new 
Italian Sicily. On September 28th, 1896, we concluded a con- 
vention with France, which gave our countrymen the hope of 
living in Tunis peacefully. In the full swing of the War, while 
Italy and France were fighting side by side, the Convention of 
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1896 was denounced and Italy was only able to obtain its auto- 
matic renewal every three months. This is not all. On Novem- 
ber 8th, 1921, the President of the French Republic issued a 
decree which provided that in two generations the Italians in 
Tunis would be completely denationalised. Italy asks that 
Italians coming within the provision of this decree should have 
the right, on coming of age, to choose their nationality. This 
we have not yet been able to obtain; the negotiations continue 
and the attitude of the French towards us does not change. 


Libya.—Let us come to the southern frontiers of Libya. 
According to Article 13 of the Pact of London (April 26th, 1915), 
France and England promised Italy “‘ quelques compensations 
équitables, notamment dans le réglement en sa faveur des ques- 
tions concernant les frontiéres des colonies italiennes de l’Erythrée, 
de la Somalie, et de la Lybie et des colonies voisines de la France 
et de la Grande Bretagne.” By the agreement (Tittoni-Pichon) 
of September 12th, 1919, Italy obtained the Caravan Route 
between Gadames and Ghat and the restitution of the oases of 
El Barkat and Fehout, which France had occupied at the begin- 
ning of the War when Italy was obliged to withdraw her garrisons 
from the interior of Tripolitania. The agreement regulating the 
restitution—and I must call it “restitution ’’—recognised that 
the French debt towards Italy could not be considered cancelled 
in this way. The agreement runs as follows: “‘ Le Gouverne- 
ment de la République et le Gouvernement d’Italie se sont mis 
d’accord sur les points suivants, tout en réservant d’autres points 
pour un prochain examen.” This “prochain examen” has 
lasted since 1919 and Italy has not yet succeeded in obtaining 
anything on the “ other points ”’ ! 

Comparing the French attitude with the loyalty of Great 
Britain, Italian resentment is easy to understand. Mr. Mac- 
Donald from the beginning won our sympathy by carrying out 
the British promises concerning Djurabub, Kufra and Jubaland. 


“ Fuorusciti’’ (Political Exiles)—The question of political 
exiles is of a most delicate nature. The French point of 
view is right in maintaining that the liberty of political 
asylum is sacred and that France, for political reasons, can 
take no measures against those who throw themselves on her 
hospitality. But when that liberty is made use of to murder 
Consuls and peaceful Italian citizens in the streets of France, for 
the sole reason that they were serving a government or belonged 
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to a party which was not congenial to the exiles, or when the 
hospitality of the French Government is made use of for the 
organisation of criminal attempts in Italy, the request for more 
vigilance on the part of the French police will not, I venture to 
think, seem exaggerated. Nor do I believe that the public 
opinion of a free country, such as Great Britain, would tolerate 
on its soil crimes such as are daily committed in France. 


Emigration—The French policy on emigration has also had 
disagreeable repercussions in Italy, and one may believe that the 
application of the new Italian conception of emigration was 
hastened by the French measures. 800,000 Italians to-day are 
resident in France, and no Italian Government could contemplate 
with indifference the forced and progressive denationalisation 
which France has pursued since the end of the War. 


The Balkans.—Last but not least is the French activity in 
the Balkan States and the controversies to which it gives rise, 
but for the sake of brevity and clearness I feel it best to limit 
myself to the questions of Yugoslavia and Albania. 

In general the Italian attitude towards France is simple and 
clear. When certain controversial points are agreed upon, we 
shall be the best friends in the world, not only on account of our 
cultural and spiritual ties, but for practical and economic reasons. 
What could be more absurd than hostility between two countries, 
one of which has capital and no labour, and the other labour and 
no capital? Would not their agreement on that ground be the 
true and perhaps the surest foundation for European peace ? 


II, RELATIONS WITH YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 

Italian foreign policy to-day is inspired by Italian public 
opinion which has been developing since the constitution of the 
kingdom. 

It would be incomprehensible to a foreigner and scarcely 
honest on my part to maintain that the general lines of the estab- 
lished foreign policy of Italy are a recent development. Fascism, 
however, in its conduct of foreign policy—contrary to the absurd 
methods of which some of its foreign critics accuse it—interprets 
the exigencies of the Italian nation, and in this it differs from 
past Governments whose policy did not seem to be in harmony 
with the interest of its own nation, but rather inspired by those 
of other States. Where before Italian foreign policy met with 
but slight approval, it now enjoys almost unanimous support. 
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Italy always had a special interest in the Balkan States. 
Without going back to Santorre di Santarosa, who found an 
asylum and so many friends in London, and whose name is already 
familiar to the English, we must remember the legions of volun- 
teers who fought in Hungary with Kossuth and in Greece against 
the Turks. Every insurrection for the independence of the 
Balkan States found immediate co-operation among the Italians. 
This bond of sympathy has its parallel in the tie which unites the 
Balkan situation in general with that of the coastal States, and 
in particular Serbia, Albania and Greece. Italy naturally was 
always interested in matters concerning the coast opposite her 
own on the Adriatic, for reasons which are obvious, especially to 
the British nation. The Adriatic Sea, and especially that part 
called the Otranto Channel between Albania and Apulia, has a 
distinct resemblance to the English Channel. It is obviously 
in Italy’s interest that a certain equilibrium should exist among 
the above-mentioned States, and it is of particular importance 
that the narrowest part, corresponding to the Albanian coast, 
should not belong to any State having a hegemony in the Balkans, 
and that that coast should be in the hands of an independent and 
friendly State. This situation reminds us of British interests in 
Belgium. 

Italian interests in Albania were so evident as to be recognised 
in the declaration in regard to Albania, a document of the utmost 
importance, which was signed on November gth, 1921, and 
deposited with the League of Nations on October 2nd, 1922, 
containing statements of the British, French, Italian and Japanese 
Governments. 

But Yugoslavia continued to encroach on Albanian inde- 
pendence. Only a year after having signed the Treaty of Friend- 
ship of January 27th, 1924, with us, and well knowing our interest 
in Albania, the Yugoslav Government organised and financed on 
its own territory an expedition of political exiles, headed by 
Ahmed Zogu, which overthrew Fan Noli’s Government in order 
to replace it with one more amenable to Yugoslav policy. Of 
course, Yugoslav participation in the Zogu expedition was flatly 
denied. Later on, however, the Minister Ninéié in person, in an 
interview given to the correspondent of the Matin, following his 
resignation from office after the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Tirana, confirmed on his own authority that Yugoslavia had 
sent Zogu to Albania.? 

1 Survey of International Affairs, 1927, p. 167. 


2 Tommaso Tittoni: Questioni del Giorno, p. 183. 
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Subsequently Zogu improved the conditions in Albania. 
The internal consolidation of Albania, however, had not been 
secured, because in 1926 an insurrection broke out in the 
mountains of Ducagini, instigated by Yugoslavia against the 
Government of Tirana. 

The Italian Government hastened to denounce this dangerous 
plot to the League of Nations, but at the same time realised the 
necessity of previously securing itself against the recurrence of 
similar events, contrary to Italy’s interests. Thus were signed 
the second and third Pacts of Tirana on November 27th, 1926, 
and November 22nd, 1927, in which Italy recognised and guaran- 
teed Albanian integrity and formed an alliance with that country. 

I need not insist on the pacific nature of this Italo-Albanian 
Treaty; it will be sufficient to observe that our Treaty with 
Albania is no novelty, and was traced upon the line of the Methuen 
Treaty of December 27th, 1703, between Great Britain and 
Portugal, which for the last two centuries nobody has thought 
of criticising. 

Italo-Yugoslav relations are intimately connected with 
Albanian concerns, inasmuch as, unfortunately, they influence 
the latter. It is perhaps well to remember that during the three 
years following the conclusion of the Italo-Yugoslav Treaty of 
January 27th, 1924, we were on good terms with Yugoslavia. 

As we all know, the boundaries between Italy and Yugoslavia 
are defined in the Treaty of Rapallo of November 12th, 1920, 
and the executive rules and administrative details are contained 
in the Agreement signed in Rome on October 23rd, 1922. Now, 
three days after the signing of this Agreement occurred the 
March on Rome.! As several foreign writers say, the world 
expected the Fascist Revolution to aggravate the situation of 
Fiume, and it was feared that the new Government would denounce 
the engagements entered into by its predecessor. The same writers 
have, however, been obliged to recognise the correct behaviour 
of the new Government. In February 1924, Mussolini solemnly 
declared the inviolability of signed treaties, and gave orders for 
the immediate application of the undertakings they contained. 

The Agreement of October 1922 was registered in 1923 with 
the League of Nations, and on January 27th, 1924, after nego- 
tiations conducted in an atmosphere “‘ unprecedentedly favour- 
able,” the agreement which definitely settled the question of 
Fiume was also signed, completed by a treaty of friendship and 
cordial collaboration. 

1 Survey of International Affairs, 1924, Pp. 415. 
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Various boundary incidents were settled in the course of the 
year 1924 in a friendly way, the relations between the countries 
seemed excellent, and the Italian Government, notwithstanding 
its reputation for intolerant nationalism, showed moderation and 
justice. Everything seemed to promise a long and profitable 
collaboration between the two countries, when the ‘‘ misunder- 
standing”’ over Albania between Italy and Yugoslavia was 
started by a false step taken by Yugoslavia. 

This action of the Yugoslav Government painfully opened 
the eyes of the Italian nation. That a Government, with which 
in the preceding year a treaty of friendship had been signed, 
should support an attempt made to prejudice the autonomy of a 
country which, by international recognition, intensely interested 
Italy, meant the withdrawal of all significance from that treaty 
of friendship; or, worse, it meant that this treaty had been 
made use of to disguise hostile aims. 

In the course of 1924 and 1925, however, at the wish of the 
Italian Government, negotiations on various questions which had 
remained unsettled at the date of the signature of the treaties 
were quietly continued. And so were completed at Belgrade on 
August 12th, 1924, and at Nettuno on July 2oth, 1925, two 
Conventions which were to be brought into operation after their 
ratification by the Serbian Skupcina. The ratification, however, 
was only effected after a long delay and after a violent campaign 
of the Press against Italy. The Italian Government was repeatedly 
obliged tu warn the Yugoslav Government of the disagreeable 
reflections which a situation of this kind would have on the 
relations between the two countries. The second attempt of the 
Yugoslavs was then made to promote anarchy in Albania for their 
own benefit through the revolt of the northern Catholic tribes. 

We thus reached 1928 amidst continual demonstrations against 
Italy and assaults on and devastations of the Italian Consulates 
at Spalato and Sebenico. In January 1929 the treaty of friend- 
ship, which might have been denounced or renewed a year 
previously, lapsed. Thus in 1928 the negotiations for an eventual 
renewal reopened, but both Governments agreed to let the old 
agreement fall and to conclude a new one on a broader basis. 
In 1928, however, the Government of Korosec fell, and the 
dictatorial coup d’état followed. It was impossible to negotiate 
with a Government which gave an impression of instability, and 
the agreement therefore fell through automatically. 

One must not think that this causes us to give up all hope of 

1 Survey of International Affairs, 1927, p. 165. 
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an agreement with Yugoslavia. The Italian Government and 
nation have no reason to wish that the relations between the two 
countries should be strained, and it is to be hoped that the Yugo- 
slav nation has the same feelings, particularly as Italy is her best 
client and occupies the first position in her international commerce. 

It is, however, necessary to mention a few questions which 
darken the horizon and hinder friendly relations. To give you 
a few instances, the hand-book for the Yugoslav soldier’s instruc- 
tion (ed. 1922) states that the soldier should know that his country 
is surrounded by enemies—Italians, Germans, Hungarians, Bul- 
garians. The Vojni List, the official organ of the Minister of 
War, in reviewing a book by General Daskalovich on Caporetto, 
stated that Caporetto was not only an Austrian, but also a 
Yugoslav victory, because Slovene and Croat troops had taken 
part in the battle. The newspaper Novo Doba, on October 27th, 
1927, said : 

“On the twenty-first of this month, ten years have passed since 
the famous battle of Caporetto. In this Austrian assault the Slovene, 
Croat and Bosnian regiments crushed the best of the Italian army 
and pursued it in a savage attack across the Piave. Although our 
blood was shed in an Austrian victory, it aroused as much joy in our 
nation as in the others.” 

There are innumerable other instances which I could quote, 
but which I will spare you. May I, however, be allowed a frank 
question? Taking into consideration her deep interest in our 
affairs, is it fair to expect the Italian people to nurse a tender 
and sincere friendship towards Yugoslavia ? 

It is therefore easily understood that we saw with a certain 
surprise this nation, which had gloried in having fought against 
us, united to our ally in the Great War—France—and so closely 
united as to be transformed into a French dependency. 

It is quite clear that, after the War, France, feeling her frontiers 
insecure, tried to find allies anywhere and anyhow against a 
possible renewal of the German offensive. We can also under- 
stand that France was not very particular in her search for 
security ; but it spoils our friendly relations and feelings towards 
her, to see her defend a nation which openly declares herself to 
be our enemy. Her alliances of the “ old style,” initiated imme- 
diately after the War, have evidently an offensive character 
towards Germany and Russia, but no one will get it out of Italy’s 
head that they are not also directed against her. 

Beyond this motive of security and offensive, the French 
necessity for taking so active an interest in the vicissitudes of the 
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Balkans does not appear quite clear. Austria’s past policy in 
the Balkans is more than comprehensible in view of her geo- 
graphical position. That Italy, too, should have the same sort 
of policy is admissible for the same reasons, and for those regarding 
the Adriatic besides, which I have already mentioned. That 
Russia should turn towards the Balkans owing to her ties of blood 
and religion is clear too, but it is not easy to understand the same 
necessity for an Occidental Power that has so many and such 
wider fields of action. 

The question of the balance of power in the Balkans has 
always been a most delicate and controversial subject between 
Austria and Italy. Once Austria had withdrawn, Italy had 
reason to hope that the danger of a new Power in the Balkans 
establishing a hegemony had disappeared, and that the Balkan 
States would have been free to settle down as best they could on 
harmonious and cordial terms with Italy. 

French policy, instead, created a new Austrian danger for 
Italy; the endeavour of France to create a hegemony by means 
of the Little Entente and by means of a work of infiltration in 
the other countries alarms the Italian nation and darkens Italo— 
French relations, which every Italian would wish to be cordial 
and friendly. 


III. Iraty’s ATTITUDE REGARDING SOME GENERAL PROBLEMS 


We have up to this point examined some aspects which may 
appear of a disquieting nature to foreigners on the subject of 
Italian foreign policy. Many still remain to be considered in 
which only a professed ill-will can see bellicose intentions. Here 
I intend to deal with the following questions: the League of 
Nations; Italy’s opinion regarding Pan-Europa; and Armaments. 


Treaties of Arbitration.—The lack of space obliges me to refer 
only briefly to the questions of the Treaties of Arbitration as well 
as of Italy’s attitude towards her ex-enemies. 

Italy signed a remarkable number of treaties of arbitration. 
By means of these treaties, she put into immediate practice the 
principles on which the League of Nations is founded. A group 
of these treaties is worthy of particular attention—namely those 
with the Near Eastern States. 

With Turkey Italy took the first step towards cancelling and - 
clearing the existing atmosphere of doubt by proposing and 
formulating a Treaty of Friendship, which assures Turkey of the 
friendly collaboration of Italy. 
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The Treaty with Greece definitely closes the question of the 
Dodecanese, and places on a more peaceful footing any disputes 
which may arise in the Southern Adriatic, while it has buried 
once and for all the memories of the Janina and Corfu episodes. 
Italy also encouraged the Greco-Turkish Treaty, which eliminates 
from the Aegean Sea any possibility of war between two tradi- 
tional enemies. The words which M. Venizelos and Rushdi Bey 
addressed to Italy prove the effectiveness of Italy’s cordiality 
towards both nations. 

Another important Treaty of Arbitration was signed some 
time ago with Germany and this brings us to the second part of 
this subject. 


TItaly’s Relations with the Ex-enemy States.—One of the charac- 
teristics of the Italian nation is not to bear malice. After the 
War Italy was one of the first countries to welcome Germans to 
its territory and to re-admit German music, books and newspapers. 
A real ostracism did not exist, even during the War, but the 
conflict once over, the Italian nation tried to eliminate every 
cause of misunderstanding. 

Towards Bulgaria, Hungary and Austria Italy assumed the 
same attitude as towards Turkey. Besides the Treaties of 
Arbitration signed with those nations, the proof of Italy’s friendly 
disposition towards them is to be found in the disinterestedness 
shown in the question of Eastern Reparations. The Italian 
Government used all the weight of its influence, even at the cost 
of its own vital interests, to attain the reduction of reparations 
for Bulgaria, Hungary and Austria. 


The League of Nations—Signor Grandi in his speech in 
Parliament stated : 


Since the close of the War Fascism has entertained a spontaneous 
and chivalrous friendship for those smaller Nations which were the 
greatest sufferers. The Fascist Government was the first to realise 
that, to ensure a lasting peace, the aspirations of those peoples must 
not be smothered, their vital needs must not be ignored, but all efforts 
must be directed towards bettering their mutual relations, improving 
their internal conditions and placing them once more on the road 
leading to that degree of prosperity and security which will be not only 
to their advantage but to that of Europe as a whole. The Fascist 
Government had therefore no hesitation in subordinating its immediate 
financial interests to the continuity of its political programme, and to 
loyalty to its friends. 

To say that Italy is a loyal member of the League would be saying 
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too little. The realistic policy of Fascist Italy does not, indeed, attri- 
bute to the League those miraculous powers which, sincerely or insin- 
cerely, some are inclined to credit it with, but it is deeply convinced 
that the League is destined to become more and more an effective 
instrument of international solidarity. 


In the Senate he supported the point of view in the following 
words : 


In co-operating in the different activities promoted by the League 
of Nations, Italy is guided by the principle of scrupulous fidelity to 
the letter and to the spirit of the Covenant, by a sense of reality, and 
by that loyal recognition of the needs of all the Member States which 
alone allows of harmonious co-operation on the footing of perfect 
equality and the respect of the sovereign rights of the States. 


Those sentences explain Italy’s feelings towards the League 
of Nations. To many for a long time Italy’s attitude towards 
the League seemed one of scepticism, if not altogether of thinly- 
disguised hostility. For many reasons this impression might 
seem correct, but the real facts are quite different. If Geneva’s 
initiative was not welcomed in Italy with the same unreserved 
enthusiasm as in other countries, it was because of the different 
nature of the Italian people. A nation of great political traditions, 
rich in the experience of the greatest variety of political régimes— 
from that of the Empire to the democratic republics—which has 
fought against nations under the most varied forms of alliance, 
and allied itself with them in the most diverse ways, the Italians 
judge any political institution with a deep sense of reality. To 
this must be added the keen judgment, characteristic of the 
Roman Empire, which belongs to even the humblest shepherd 
of the mountains. The Italian does not want anything impro- 
vised; he wants something founded on the reality of things, 
built on the lines of logic and justice, which satisfies every need. 

This may seem to an Englishman too theoretical and intel- 
lectual, but on such characteristics the differences of nations are 
based, and they must be accepted and taken into account if we 
wish to judge another nation impartially. 

To a sense of reality the Italians add a deep feeling of justice. 
An international organisation of all States must be founded, as 
Signor Grandi says, upon the understanding of the demands of 
each State, upon collaboration on a footing of perfect equality, 
and on the respect of the sovereign rights of the States. Up to 
the present the Italian nation—I do not know whether rightly or 
wrongly—felt that true impartiality did not exist in the League, 
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and so felt slightly diffident towards it. Now, however, that the 
language and attitude of the League are clearer and are, as a 
French correspondent recently said, no longer those of ten years 
ago, Italy is beginning to feel deeply interested in and united to 
the League, considering herself a faithful member, and such she 
will remain as long as undisputed impartiality reigns within that 
organisation. 


Pan-Europa.—The measured answer of the Head of the State 
to the Pan-Europa initiative of M. Briand also produced the 
impression of concealing a secret attitude of hostility. Here again 
we find the same principles as those alluded to in the question of 
the League of Nations. No improvisation, no theoretical or 
artificial proceedings, but the strict adherence to justice and 
reality, are the principles upon which Italy’s judgment is always 
based. Pan-Europa is a wonderful idea, but it ought to be 
founded on a broader sense of justice. All States must be called 
upon to take part in it, as exclusions would be unjust and cause 
distrust and hostility. Life being subject to variations, Pan- 
Europa must not be founded on theoretical principles or on 
certain crystallised European supremacies, which the history of 
to-morrow might modify. Its mission must not be eternally to 
crush the vanquished, nor must it benefit, in their economical 
speculations, small groups of States, clients of certain Great 
Powers. Finally, it must not be suspected of hostility towards 
the great American nation and other non-European countries, to 
whom Europe, nolens volens, is intimately bound by economic 
ties. If Pan-Europa manages to avoid all the dangers of which 
I have mentioned only the most important, if it will really estab- 
lish peace and not oppression, the Italian nation will welcome it 
with enthusiasm and will give its collaboration with the fidelity 
which it extends to all things which it considers good and fair. 


Naval Disarmament.—I shall only very briefly touch upon the 
question of Naval Disarmament as, through Mr. Henderson’s 
visit to Rome, the question has been reopened. 

The ideal solution of the problem of Naval Disarmament would 
certainly be for every State to destroy its fleet simultaneously, 
raze all naval forts to the ground, and melt down their guns. 
But so far this has not been done. Instead limits have been set 
and a certain tonnage assigned to each nation. 

What is the logical result of this? It creates a hierarchy of 
nations. Italy should therefore, by the rules of Naval Disarma- 
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ment, submit to being declared on a line of inferiority with any 
other bordering Continental Power. 

It is against human nature to ask any individual to sign an 
official statement which would bind him for life to a position of 
inferiority towards his neighbour. If it is wrong and foolish to 
expect this of an individual, is it not far more so to expect it of a 
nation, whose life is longer than the life of aman? | 

Besides, Italy’s geographical position is particularly delicate 
and difficult, and has been described in a masterly way by Lord 
Balfour’s words in the session of Dec. 23rd, 1921, at the Washing- 
ton Conference. If Italy had to use geographical considerations 
as a basis for calculating her so-called “ absolute needs,” she 
would require a fantastically powerful fleet. 

The Italian Government instead stated its willingness to 
accept a priori the reduction of naval armaments to any level 
accepted by the strongest European Continental Power. Speak- 
ing objectively, I do not think that, considering existing European 
conditions, one can demand a more marked and sincere expression 
of a desire for peace than this. 


Land Disarmament.—The Italian delegation to the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference and Signor Grandi 
in the January session of the Council at Geneva have clearly 
shown the Italian desire to obtain a reduction of armaments. 

The Italian point of view regarding armaments is perfectly 
clear. The Covenant of the League of Nations expresses itself 
quite clearly on the subject, to which all the signatory Powers 
agreed tosubmit. The truth is that until to-day only the defeated 
nations have effectively disarmed. A few victors, faithful to the 
Pact and confident in the scrupulous observation of the delibera- 
tions taken in 1919, assigned to military expenditure only those 
sums considered sufficient to maintain a reduced army, in order 
to avoid playing the part of the innocent lamb among famished 
wolves. Several Powers, instead, increased their armaments at 
a rate which impressed the opinion of the whole world. To illus- 
trate the situation with a characteristic instance, I shall only 
tell you that it is an undeniable fact that the Skoda factory in 
Czechoslovakia, controlled by the great firm of Creusot, produces 
a quantity of guns and shells twice as large as during the most 
agitated periods of the War. 

The tremendous production of war materials on the part of 
those who smilingly pronounce the word ‘ peace”’ presents a 
double danger. Firstly, the accumulation of war material 
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generates in those who possess it a strong tendency to make use 
of it before it becomes obsolete, and before possible competitors 
have had time to reach the same level. The existence of these 
huge reserves in the military magazine have a direct influence 
upon diplomatic relations, producing instability of relations in 
general, distrust on the part of the weaker, and the impression in 
the armed nation of being surrounded by general hostility, and 
thereby creating the wish to break through the encircling barrier. 
It is an entirely psychological proceeding and was especially 
noticeable during the period preceding the Great War. 

The second and more indirect danger consists in the fact that 
an armed nation, after having completed its preparations, applies 
to the international organisation for the decision that future 
armaments shall be limited, thereby legalising its own existing 
armed strength and leaving to the others the impossibility of 
ever competing with it. 

At the last meetings of the Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference we saw this was happening. The 
proposal to restrict the military expenditure by budgetary limita- 
tion, the so-called ‘‘ indirect method,’”’ would have created this 
second danger to which I have just alluded. The Italian Delega- 
tion opposed these proceedings with the “ direct method,”’ that is, 
the limitation of the then existing armaments, united to the 
“indirect method ”’ for the future. In this way alone we main- 
tain a just and true limitation of armaments and the first step 
towards disarmament can be reached. 

The clear and precise Italian point of view corresponds to the 
Italian conception of “security”’ and even originates in it. 
The famous trinity, arbitration, security, disarmament, according 
to the Italian Government ought to be inverted. Only between 
disarmed nations can a sense of security take root, and from that 
sense of security, united to a full state of disarmament, logically 
arises arbitration. ‘‘ Security,’ placed instead in the first line 
as a first need, requires a strengthening of the military situation 
which is the opposite of disarmament, and thus the feeling of 
security is banished and the impossibility of having recourse to 
arbitration becomes inevitable. 

Recently Signor Grandi said: ‘ The literature of peace is 
one thing, the policy of peace another.” The Italian point of 
view lies in plain straightforwardness based on a true policy of 
peace. That is why it is in contrast with those who simply make 
peace literature. 
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IV. GENERAL LINES OF ITALIAN FOREIGN PoLicy 


The action of Italian diplomacy, following the lines clearly 
laid down by the Head of the Government, is based upon a real 
desire for peace. 

The Italian people speak through these words of Mussolini’s 
last New Year’s speech : 


“Neither I, nor my Government, nor the Italian nation wish to 
prepare for war. In the last War I myself fought as a private. I 
know the meaning of a war; that terrible time, when the burning steel 
mowed down so many young lives, has not faded from my memory. 
A war to-day, breaking out between two countries alone, would 
fatally become universal and endanger the whole of civilisation. 
To-morrow’s war with the new scientific discoveries would be yet more 
terrible than that of yesterday. Not only the soldiers would risk their 
lives, but entire populations would be in danger without the possi- 
bility of defence. Italy, as I have already said, will never take the initia- 
tive of a war. The education that we give to our youth is intended to 
strengthen the race and give it habits of self-control, a sense of 
responsibility and discipline.” 

On another occasion Mussolini himself declared the necessity 
for economy; and war is immensely costly. Truly economy is a 
vital necessity for all nations, but most of all for us. Important 
works are changing the face of our land. Millions and millions, 
the greatest part of the not very large capital which we have at 
our disposal, are being expended in reclaiming earth from the 
marshes, in building farms, in tracing out roads, in harnessing 
mountain waters for electric energy. This is our programme for 
the next ten, fifteen or twenty years, and perhaps more. Musso- 
lini said that he dreams of an Italy entirely renovated within the 
next fifty years. Hundreds of thousands of labourers thereby 
find work and their daily bread. If the external features of the 
Peninsula are being changed in this effort, no less deep is the 
spiritual transformation which is aimed at. These programmes 
cannot be carried out save in an atmosphere of peace. But the 
generation which to-day governs Italy is not faced by these 
internal problems alone. There are two other problems that 
require a solution—questions of capital importance. Italy needs 
colonies for the excess of her increasing population, and she needs 
raw material. 

Let us examine the first question : how to provide work for a 
great number of citizens without losing them. Italy has lost ten 
million inhabitants. The Italians have been compelled to culti- 
vate the land of others and to become citizens of other countries. 
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This touches Italy on the quick. Besides what may be called 
the sentimental side of the question, there is the purely practical 
side. Every citizen up to twenty years of age—the age at which, 
let us suppose, they emigrate—is calculated to cost the State a 
certain sum of money. This means for Italy an expense of 
millions for the education of ten million Italians destined to 
become foreign subjects. In the past, emigration perhaps brought 
some advantage to the country; but now migration is seriously 
harmful in bleeding the country of a large proportion of its best 
workers. To-day, however, should Italy wish to send her citizens 
to seek work abroad, no country will accept them; Italian work- 
men are not wanted by the United States of America, or South 
America, or Australia. What will Italy do? Having no other 
outlet, the solution might be found in decreasing the population, 
but this is equivalent to suicide. We may not reduce our 
numbers, since we have populations on the increase as our neigh- 
bours, such as the Slav population, that bears no sympathy for 
us, and also the Germans. 

In this critical situation, Italy needs land to receive her 
increasing population and, without dispersing it all over the 
world, to concentrate it, if possible, under the Italian flag. If 
this cannot be attained, Italy at least claims for its emigrants 
freedom of movement, and a guarantee that nobody will interfere 
with their nationality. 

Raw material is another of Italy’s urgent needs. It is not 
necessary to the industries alone, but is needed to build up capital 
for the exploitation of agriculture and of the raw material itself. 
Against this it is said that the Italians ask for riches acquired by 
other nations with the sweat of their brows and with their blood. 
Are the Italians willing to struggle like these pioneers? The 
Italians, having always been a nation of strenuous workers, ask 
nothing better than to set to work now. But to-day not a patch 
of earth exists belonging to tribes of natives or to people lacking 
social organisations. Nor is it possible or desirable to unchain 
wars to seize colonies. The Kellogg Pact and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, to which Italy too has put her signature, 
prevent it. 

Summarising, therefore, we find that other States conquered 
colonies in war or by seizing them from savages. We do not 
desire a war nor does there exist any land belonging to savages. 
This is a situation, I venture to state, which is, if not bitter, at 
least difficult. 

There are two objections to this reasoning. Italy may be 
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asked why it had not thought of seizing land before a situation 
such as that of to-day arose. It must always be remembered 
that Italy became an independent State only in 1870. From the 
’seventies to the ’eighties and later we had most serious home 
problems to solve, which forced us to set aside, for the time 
being, all outside efforts and hopes. 

Before 1870 Italy was either in a condition of servitude under 
foreign domination or split up into many small States hostile to 
each other. Did the English think of America or Australia whilst 
Northumberland was fighting against Wessex, Wessex against 
Mercia, and soon? In England the movement of expansion was 
initiated under Elizabeth, when the British State, already out- 
lined under Henry VIII, was on a firmer basis. The true expan- 
sion, however, arose later, when the French and Papal intrigues 
of the time of Elizabeth had ceased, and the British State felt 
sure of itself within its boundaries. Expansion can only develop 
under an organised State. In Italy such a condition never 
existed until after 1880. 

It may be said, and this is the second objection, that Italy 
lacked the spirit of adventure. This is a mistake, as few nations 
have sent out so many pioneers into the world. But vain are all 
individual efforts without a powerful State to support them. 
Would Rhodes, for instance, have given Great Britain such a 
splendid colony if the mother country had been divided into twelve 
little States, at war with one another and partly under foreign 
dominion? Innumerable Italian merchants and “ gentlemen 
adventurers ’’ were compelled to enter foreign service. 

Amongst the world’s great Powers we to-day see Italy with 
an exuberant population and lacking raw material, a nation arisen 
after everything had been divided, without any wish to make 
war, and we ask: What doesit meantodo? What does it claim ? 

Italy claims free movement for her people and new distribution 
of such lands as have not been yet sufficiently exploited. Italy 
demands that in this post-War world, split up by every kind of 
barrier, a real condition of freedom should be restored. It is not 
admissible in our civilised times that ferocious nationalism should 
have created between men and men prejudices of colour, opinions, 
education, such as to prevent mutual peaceful intercourse. It is 
inconceivable that in a period of economic interdependence, 
artificially constructed States should erect economic barriers to 
defend industries which are not of vital importance to themselves, 
and which oblige Italy to-day to burn her hemp, and Argentine 
her corn crops. 
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This great revaluation of spiritual and economic principles, 
this new adjustment of the world according to logical and human 
rules, cannot be realised so long as a highly civilised population 
is obliged to live, ten years after a war, under clauses dictated 
during the clash of arms and while tense excitement prevailed. 
Already in the last century that great statesman, Lord Canning, 
succeeded in convincing England of the expediency of not 
imposing intolerable conditions on France. The Treaty of 
Versailles determined such a state of things that hostility, diffi- 
dence and restriction of movement reign all over the world. 

To-day’s situation is strewn with dangers. A French 
hegemony dominates Continental Europe. No country knows 
what the lack of balance means better than Great Britain, who 
numbers of times in her history entered into war only to maintain 
the balance of power against Spain, Louis XIV., and the Habs- 
burgs, and then against Napoleon, and lastly against Germany. 
Lack of equilibrium, in the long run, means the breaking up of 
two groups, the stronger and the weaker, and a fatal tendency to 
drive the weaker to ruin. 

To seek an adjustment of the situation by war is not, I repeat, 
Italy’s wish. Italy therefore strives to establish by fair and 
peaceful methods the disturbed equilibrium, by a revision of all 
the conditions imposed on the vanquished, the application of 
which has now become impossible. It asks besides that the 
populations which have been unjustly distributed between the 
new States should be given the right to state their own claims. 

How may a radical solution of all European ills be reached ? 
Through the League of Nations, which is the only organisation 
constitutionally adapted to this noble and pacific task. 

It is also logical that the West having closed the doors of 
friendship on us, especially with regard to economic possibilities, 
Italy should turn towards the East. This also gave rise to various 
interpretations, as, for instance, a secret aspiration to hegemony 
and the instigation of a few small Powers against some larger 
ones. This requires explanation. This leaning towards the East 
is, of course, of the utmost advantage to us. It is only from the 
Black Sea that we can hope to obtain such necessary products 
as petroleum, corn, coal, iron, and minerals of all kinds. Besides, 
the access to the Black Sea is the only one open to us. Would 
the British feel free in a place where the doors were guarded, even 
by friends? Although we understand perfectly well the Imperial 
claims of Great Britain on Gibraltar and the Suez Canal, surely, 
in spite of our traditional feelings of friendship towards that 
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country, it is not unnatural that we should try to obtain raw 
materials without passing through these gates? No free and 
independent nation can understand us better than Great Britain. 

The Black Sea has also a gate, the Dardanelles, but without 
hurting the feelings of the Turks, we may say that this door is 
not so firmly closed as those of Suez and Gibraltar. There is, 
besides, an overland road across Bulgaria and Greece, nations 
with which we are on friendly terms and to which we are bound 
by treaties. Lastly, the Black Sea provides a warehouse much 
nearer at hand than any other. This is the fundamental basis 
of our relations, of purely economic cordiality, with the ruler of 
the Black Sea—Russia. 

Another thing to be taken into account, when examining the 
motives of Italian policy in the East, is the geographical situation 
of Italy. Here again the British nation can understand better 
than any other the influence of the geographical situation upon 
the foreign policy of a country. Great Britain, in fact, isolated 
from the Mediterranean world of trade and culture, forged ahead 
of the most progressive and wealthy nations after the discovery 
of America. No longer an island lost in the North Sea, she 
acquired one of the most favourable positions on the trade routes 
of the Atlantic Ocean, closing and uniting the North-European 
sea towards the New Continent. To this position Great Britain 
owes her first colonies in North America, and ultimately her 
colonial empire. 

In the same way the geographical position of Italy has 
influenced Italian policy ever since the time of the Roman Empire. 
One might even say that the curve of the peninsula from north- 
west to south-east, stretching out from the continent for over 
3000 km. towards the A2gean Sea like a long pontoon, was the 
cause of the delayed discovery of America. The Italians were 
induced to neglect the Western world and allowed themselves to 
follow the drift of the peninsula towards the East. It was 
sufficient for them to know that beyond the boundaries of Corsica 
and Sardinia there were Spain and the Pillars of Hercules. All 
their attention was naturally fixed on the Oriental countries and, 
as long as the existing routes were sufficient for traffic, no one 
dreamed of setting out in search of others. Italian Oriental 
policy thus has a geographical and historical justification very 
much akin to that of the most ancient countries of the world. 

Or, if we pass from the value of Italy’s geographical position, 
regarding the East, to a wider field, we find that this position of 
Italy’s, together with other reasons which would require too much 
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time to explain, is of the utmost importance in understanding 
Italian foreign policy. On account of her natural position and 
historical antecedents, Italy belongs to no particular group of 
Powers. Neither natural friends nor natural enemies exist for 
Italy. A close alliance with the Occidental or Oriental Powers 
can only have a temporary value. Cut off by the circle of the 
Alps from the rest of the European continent, and at the same 
time joined to the Continent exactly at its point of severance 
between Germany, France, and the Slav countries—almost on a 
straight line with the eternally disputed Rhine—Italy really does 
not belong to either of these groups. A perpetual alliance with 
France against Germany would force us into constant opposition 
to a country which we admire and with which we have ties of 
interest and close economic relations. 

On the other hand, a definite alliance with Germany would 
bring us into continual dispute with France, and—although we 
may temporarily be in an antagonistic position for a variety of 
political and international reasons—we are united by the bond 
of Latin blood, by religion and culture, and by the hope of a 
better understanding in the near future. Circumstances, such as 
those of to-day, may lead us into a position ideologically opposed 
to France, in the same way as Germany’s will to dominate led us 
to fight in an opposite camp; but Italy cannot consider either 
France or Germany as her inevitable ally or her inevitable enemy. 

Now, Italy belongs by nature to neither of the two groups 
fighting for the supremacy of Europe, and has been for centuries 
outside the groups through her geographical nature, without, 
however, completely losing interest in the question. Italy, 
therefore, can always estimate, not only her own interests, but 
also the interests of the whole of Europe, and can step in to 
prevent oppressions. These qualities, that is, the union of the 
Italian with the universal spirit, the geographical independence 
involved in the junction of Italy to the middle of the Continent, 
cause the Italian policy to be, by the nature of things, that which 
was foreseen and adopted in embryo by Charles Emanuel, Duke 
of Savoy, which Pope Alexander VI, speaking of Tuscany under 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, defined as the “ policy of the needle 


of the balance.’’ This statement may appear new to the ears of 
the foreigner, but it only appears so because our past leaders had 
forgotten those principles and lived “au jour le jour.” All our 
greatest men had always understood and acted upon them; 
Cavour intervened in the Crimea; Garibaldi hurried to France 
in 1870; and the Garibaldians to Greece. Mazzini, with his 
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violent protests in word and deed, and Mussolini, with his intuitive 
genius, have shown and still point out the road to be followed. 

The principle of balance can be far better understood by the 
English than by any other nation as being the result of always 
attending to the needs of the moment. It is a policy which is 
not formed on theories but on action, on reality, and on the 
spiritual needs of humanity. It has many affinities with the 
policy which Great Britain still exercises in Europe, especially in 
Northern Europe. The affinity of political instincts between 
England with her Dominions, and Italy with the group of her 
friends in the Near East, should quicken an ever closer under- 
standing and collaboration of two Powers united by tradition and 
sympathy. 

As I close my statements by drawing an analogy between 
Great Britain and Italy, allow me to make one other. Your 
great country for a long time was misunderstood and given the 
name of “ perfidious Albion.’”’ To-day nobody would think of 
using this term, and British conduct is now clear to all. The 
past has proved how much mistrust and uncertainty this mis- 
understanding produces in diplomatic relations between nations. 
To-day it is Italy’s turn to be misunderstood, though her line of 
conduct is straightforward, as I have done my best to explain. 
It would perhaps be a good thing if others would examine the 
conditions of our country with impartial minds. Misunder- 
standing and mistrust would doubtless disappear to the advantage 
of the peace of the whole world. 
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THE DOMINIONS OF THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH IN THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS} 


By PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM HARRISON Moore, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


Professor Emeritus of the University of Melbourne. Australian Delegate 
to the League of Nations Assembly, 1927-28-29. 


THE position of the Dominions of the British Commonwealth 
as Members of the League of Nations presents a number of 
distinctive features : 


1. They are members of a group of nations which includes also the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and India. 
This group, unlike others which have established themselves in the 
practice of the League, is (2) bound by constitutional ties, (b) recognised 
as such in the foundations of the League itself. 

2. Three Dominions as well as Great Britain—Australia, New 
Zealand and the Union of South Africa—are in the special relation to 
the League which comes from their holding Mandates over colonial 
territories previously held by Germany. 

3. All of them except the Irish Free State are non-European 
countries, and are thus geographically separated from the intimate 
relations, friendly or unfriendly, of the European countries. 

4. They are also widely separated from each other, and the geo- 
graphical situation of each has its own peculiar political relations. 

5. Individually considered they are “small countries,” as dis- 
tinguished from “‘ Great Powers.” 

6. Excepting the Irish Free State, they are “new countries ”’; 
and all of them, though in varying degrees, have certain common 
interests in the nature of their protection and external trade. 

7. Three of the Dominions—Canada, South Africa and the Irish 
Free State—have internal population problems. In each of the 
Dominions, the present constitution of its people or its population 
policy creates some interest in other countries. 


c 


1 This paper was written, in October 1930, for the Victorian Branch of the 
Australian Group of the Institute of Pacific Relations in preparation for the next 
meeting of that Institute. It does not deal with the subject of the Dominions as 
Mandatories, on which a separate paper is being prepared. The subject of India in 
the League was dealt with by Dr. Lanka Sundaram in an article on “‘ The Inter- 
national Status of India’’, published in the July number of the Journal of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, pp. 452-66. 
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I. The “ new status of the Dominions ”’ was contemporaneous 
with the establishment of the League of Nations; its assertion 
and development have been closely associated with the League, 
and constitutional and international relations have reacted upon 
each other. Thus, the fact that ‘“‘ Dominion status ”’ did in the 
case of each of the existing Dominions include membership of the 
League was a principal inducement to the agreement between 
Great Britain and the Irish representatives which founded the 
Irish Free State. The Irish Free State became a member of the 
League in 1923. But the group relation of the members of the 
British Empire is recognised in the form in which the original 
members of the League are set out in the Annex to the Covenant 
itself, and when in 1924 the Irish Free State presented for regis- 
tration with the League, as a “ Treaty,’’ the articles of agreement 
with Great Britain on which the Free State was founded, Great 
Britain lodged a protest substantially on the ground that the 
relations between members of the British Commonwealth were 
not within the scope of the League. 

The question so far as it concerns international disputes was 
involved in the discussions preceding the acceptance in 1929 of 
the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. The Irish Free State and South Africa 
were of opinion that nothing in the special relation of members 
of the British Commonwealth would prevent the Court from 
having jurisdiction over a dispute between any of them if they 
had signed the Clause without qualification. The Free State, for 
political and legal reasons, signed without qualification; South 
Africa joined with Great Britain and India and the other Dominions 
in specifically excluding from the jurisdiction of the Court dis- 
putes with any other member of the British Commonwealth. 

In the case of treaties with foreign Powers generally, the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 agreed that they should be entered 
into in the name of the King, specifying that part of his Dominions 
on whose behalf the treaty was entered into and, further, that 
this decision should be communicated to the League of Nations. 
This provision, in the case of treaties signed on behalf of several 
parts of His Majesty’s Dominions (particularly the multilateral 
treaties now so common a part of international relations) would, 
it was considered, render superfluous the insertion of a clause that 
they were not to apply among these Dominions inter se. This 
arrangement, as also the agreement for the continued “‘ grouping ”’ 
of signatures, was communicated to the League in 1927. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice, in the pro- 
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visions of its statutes regarding the nationality of candidates and 
judges, raises some questions specially affecting the Dominions. 
A member of the League may not nominate more than two of 
its nationals, not more than one national of any member may 
be elected, and any litigant without a national among the per- 
manent members of the Court is entitled to nominate a national 
to sit as a judge pro hac vice. There was some difficulty in 
applying these provisions to Dominion members of a system 
wherein a common nationality existed in virtue of allegiance to 
the Crown. Canada accordingly passed an Act designed to define 
her nationals, and the Irish Free State and South Africa followed. 
In the Committee of Jurists engaged in preparing the revised 
statute of the Court in 1929, Sir Cecil Hurst (Great Britain) 
desired to amend the statute so as to make it clear that the 
presence in the Court of, ¢.g., a British “ national” should not 
deprive a litigant, e.g. Canada, of the right to nominate a Canadian 
“national’’ pro hac vice. This claim was contested by M. 
Politis, and threatened to raise fundamental questions, which 
were only avoided by the decision that the matter was really one 
to be dealt with when the question presented itself to the Court. 
The eligibility of Dominions to the Council of the League in 
view of the fact that the “ British Empire”? was a permanent 
member presented a question in some respects analogous. On the 
one hand, there was a memorandum signed by M. Clemenceau, 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George definitely recognising 
the right; on the other, the notion, at first generally accepted, 
that the “ British Empire” in the Council was not limited to 
Great Britain and its dependencies, but was the whole group, 
including the Dominions. This notion, however, weakened with 
the habit of separate action in the Assembly, the growth of 
“ Dominion status,” and the fact that it was plainly unacceptable 
to some of the Dominions. No question of qualification was 
raised when the Irish Free State became a candidate, and the 
election first of Canada (1927) and then of the Irish Free State 
(1930) settled the matter. The practice whereby Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa regularly took their places at the 
Council when their several mandates were under consideration 
was an earlier recognition of the right. There may still be ques- 
tions whether, in matters before the Council primarily affecting a 
Dominion, the vote of “‘ The British Empire’ and that of any 


Dominion on the Council is to be excluded under those provisions 
of Article 15 of the Covenant as that of a “‘ party to the dispute.” 
There was a good deal of discussion on this matter in the Dominions 
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during the first years of the League; the opinion that the British 
Empire's vote is not excluded and that it must be cast in accord- 
ance with the claims of the Dominion concerned can hardly be 
considered tenable. 

These “‘ constitutional ” questions which have obtruded them- 
selves upon the League are only a few of those which have been 
discussed in the Dominions themselves. In South Africa and 
the Irish Free State, and to some extent in Canada, their position 
in the League and their rights there have been the touchstone 
and the test of their freedom from subordination, and of equality 
with Great Britain in their relations with other States. The 
League has, in fact, been for them a field for the application of 
the principles which have been declared to be the root principle 
of the British Commonwealth. For this reason the debates on 
the League in the Parliaments of these Dominions are generally 
more informative of the relations of political parties towards 
each other and the attitude of both towards the British Com- 
monwealth, than indicative of definite policies in international 
relations. 

The results are sometimes curious. In South Africa, the 
“‘ Nationalists,’ who are nervously sensitive of subordination, 
have been shy of the League, because General Smuts was its 
champion and found its principal example and support in the 
British Commonwealth, and the noblest future of the British 
Commonwealth as a proved system of co-operation of nations 
engaged in promoting peace through the League. In Canada, at 
least at first, the Liberals, in spite of the apparent gains in the 
way of national equality which the Treaty of Peace and the 
Covenant of the League brought with them, were so reluctant 
to believe in their reality as even to appear hostile to them. In 
the Irish Free State, the status and its alleged consequences are 
to Mr. de Valera and the Republicans a trap and a deception. 
In Australia, the pacifist and anti-militarist Labour Party cannot 
forget that Mr. Hughes was a member of the councils that estab- 
lished the League and that, till the end of 1929, it was their 
political opponents who were in relation with it and sent delegates 
to it. Moreover, the internationalism which inspires their Left 
Wing is one which classes the League of Nations amongst mili- 
tarist and capitalist institutions. 

To a considerable extent this means that, in the Dominions, 
international relations in themselves are regarded as so unim- 
portant as to be used mainly as factors in internal politics, just 
as they have been in the United States. But it means—and this 
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applies to all parties—that war and its possibilities are not a 
continuous factor in the political consciousness of the Dominions 
as they are in European countries; that, the Great War being 
over, domestic affairs reasserted themselves as all-engrossing, 
accentuated by the fact that the disturbance of the War left or 
created a number of urgent and sometimes overwhelming diffi- 
culties. For the same reason that international relations are 
commonly not an active element in the political affairs of a 
Dominion, expressions of opinion upon them, or upon the League, 
by Dominion Ministers have a more personal and less national 
significance than in the case of Ministers of European Powers. 
It would, for instance, be quite a mistake to impute to South 
Africa, or any important section of it, General Smuts’s idealistic 
zeal for the League as an instrument of peace. 

The Imperial Conference of 1923, following immediately upon 
the League Assembly at which the Greco-Italian dispute, culminat- 
ing in the Italian occupation of Corfu, was the chief incident, 
included an earnest debate on the League of Nations, and gave 
an opportunity for valuations of the League. Lord Robert 
Cecil, British delegate to the League, emphasised the value of the 
League as an instrument for peace incomparably more effective 
than any yet devised, and urged the duty upon all the members 
of the British Commonwealth, whose supreme interest in foreign 
policy was peace, to use it and strengthen it. General Smuts 
(South Africa) supported him and urged that a common policy 
of strengthening the League was a task which would add to the 
cohesion of the Empire. Mr. Bruce (Australia) believed that 
support of the League should be the foundation of British foreign 
policy; as their own policy was peace, there was a responsibility 
on all to do their share in making its authority world-wide. But 
the League was still in its infancy and could not yet ensure the 
peace of the world; there were dangers if it attempted to go too 
fast, or to attempt too many things. Mr. Massey (New Zealand) 
was frankly sceptical of the great aim of the League, but was 
ready to accord it credit for much good work done. Mr. Mackenzie 
King (Canada), expressing appreciation of the League’s work, 
thought it was the fact that the League appeared to have been 
flouted that had aroused in Canada an interest in the Greco- 
Italian dispute that otherwise it would not have had. Professor 
John MacNeill (Irish Free State) said that the Free State had 
arrived at nothing nearer to a definition of foreign policy than was 
expressed in adhesion to the League of Nations. ‘‘ The foreign 
policy in which we as a group of nations ought to be interested— 
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I will not say to which we ought to be committed—should be in 
harmony with the principles underlying the League of Nations.” 
A further characteristic note in the speeches was insistence upon 
public opinion rather than force as an instrument of the League, 
and it was the Irish Free State representative alone who glanced 
at sanctions in saying that if an occasion arose for the application 
of pressure, his country would not be behindhand in doing its 
duty. 

The question of group or corporate action within the League 
has as a matter of form been settled. Each acts for itself and 
none represents another. But it is an accepted principle that in 
major matters of foreign policy, within or without the League, 
uniform action should be aimed at, and the Imperial Conference 
in 1926 recognised that in foreign policy, as in defence, the major 
share of responsibility must for some time continue to rest with 
Great Britain. This has two results. First, that in matters of 
high policy affecting international relations it is in general Great 
Britain which takes an active part in League affairs—with or 
without the Dominions she cannot dissociate herself from the 
interests and the responsibilities which belong to a Great Power, 
and one with both European and world-wide concerns. In the 
second place, as the principle of basing foreign policy upon 
the League becomes increasingly part of the working practice of 
the British Commonwealth, discussions among the members of 
that Commonwealth regarding the major matters of foreign policy 
tend more and more to be on questions of action within the 
League, and the unity of Empire policy in international relations 
to be sought in concerted action in League measures. Such 
major matters include armaments and disarmament, the obliga- 
tions to apply sanctions, the acceptance of methods for the 
pacific settlement of disputes: in all such cases, severance of 
action would present complications in the present state of Empire 
relations, or would in effect dissolve these relations altogether. 
Thus, the acceptance of the Optional Clause of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice was discussed at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, and it was resolved that none would sign an 
acceptance until there had been opportunity for further dis- 
cussion. Such further discussion did take place during August 
1929 and at Geneva in the following September, and the signa- 
tures of all the members of the British Commonwealth were, in 
fact, affixed at the same time, under a common formula of 
reservations with the exception of the Irish Free State, which 
alone accepted without reservation. The Draft Treaty of Mutual 
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Assistance (1923), the Geneva Protocol (1924), the proceedings 
of the various disarmament commissions or committees, the 
naval conferences (1922, 1927, 1930), the means of strengthening 
the action of the Council in controlling disputes, the acceptance 
of the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, the revision of the Covenant to accord with the Kellogg 
Pact, have all been discussed on the assumption that they were 
matters in which common action must be aimed at. 

At the time of writing (October 1930) several of these matters, 
following on the League of Nations Assembly in September, are 
under discussion at the Imperial Conference: Some of these 
discussions have had a good deal of publicity, and have con- 
tributed to a knowledge of the distinctive points of view of the 
several Dominion governments; and the fact that concerted action 
was the aim has not prevented separate declarations of opinion 
on behalf of governments, even in the Assembly itself. Canada, 
not merely ‘‘ beyond the seas”’ as to European affairs, but part 
of the North American system in outlook and interest as well as 
in geographical situation, points to the fact that her armaments 
are less than what she would be entitled to under any scheme of 
world disarmament, and that she is nevertheless of all countries 
among the most secure: her adherence to disarmament and 
arbitration is qualified only by her determination that they shall 
not impose any liability upon her for other people’s security or 
obligations. South Africa and the Irish Free State are in a 
similar position: they have substantially no armaments to be 
reduced. Like Canada, they feel no international insecurity for 
themselves. Their “security problem ”’ is that of asserting and 
maintaining their authority and equality within the British 
system to which they belong and, to some extent, of maintaining 
internal peace. Their history and their concentration on internal 
affairs is represented in the familiar slogans “‘ Ourselves alone ”’ 
and “‘ South Africa First.’’ Serious disputes with any foreign 
Power have appeared to be outside their practical politics, and 
consequently adhesion to schemes for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes appeared not only obvious in their own cases 
but also for others. Australia and New Zealand, as elsewhere 
explained, have been concerned about their own security. Their 
views regarding disarmament are therefore those familiar in 
Europe: disarmament or limitation of armaments must be care- 
fully watched to see that in war-time it would not weaken the 
force on which they relied. That force was the British Navy 
and they were accordingly nervous of measures which might 
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weaken Great Britain as a Naval Power, a consideration which 
applied not merely to direct disarmament, but to anything which 
might fetter the use of the British Navy in time of war: they 
were opposed to any such acceptance of the Optional Clause as 
would enable the Permanent Court of International Justice to 
control the operations of a maritime belligerent. Both Australia 
and New Zealand were also interested in reserving domestic 
matters from arbitration; and it was their insistence that led to 
the reservation of these matters in the acceptance of the Optional 
Clause. In the case of Australia the assumption of office by 
a Labour Government may mark a change of attitude. In the 
Assembly at Geneva in September 1930 the Minister who led 
the Australian delegation declared—‘‘ Australia tells the world, 
as a gesture of peace, . . . that she is not prepared for war.” 
That this was not merely a “ gesture ’”’ but a policy was confirmed 
by the fact that the Government had “run its pen through the 
schedule of military expenditure with unprecedented firmness ”’ 
and “‘ reversed the policy, which has subsisted in Australia for a 
quarter of a century, of compelling the young to learn the arts of 
war.” “‘ Military ”’ here includes naval expenditure of the Com- 
monwealth. On the other hand, at the Imperial Conference, the 
Australian Government is reported to have shown itself as much 
concerned as New Zealand lest the British Government should 
abandon the Singapore Base. 

In the greater matters, then, it may be considered that there 
is an understanding that no member of the British Common- 
wealth should undertake new League obligations except after 
full discussion with the other members of the Commonwealth. 
But, apart from the Imperial Conference, there is no organised 
system of discussion; the suggestion for a group conference of 
delegates before the League Council or Assembly meetings has not 
been acted upon. Discussions during the Assembly are informal 
and occasional, their frequency and intimacy varies from year 
to year. In the ordinary business of the Assembly there is 
probably less concerted action among members of the British 
Commonwealth than among some of the other groups, such as 
the Latin American, the Little Entente and the Scandinavian. 

In the first Assembly, South Africa moved and Canada sup- 
ported the admission of Albania as a member of the League; it 
was opposed by Great Britain. Canada, supported by the other 
Dominions and by India, led the opposition to the proposal of 
Switzerland and Italy for an investigation of monopolies of raw 
materials and their more equitable distribution, though Great 
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Britain had accepted it in the Council. Canada alone sup- 
ported Armenia for membership and Australia opposed Austria's 
admission against the opinion of Great Britain. In 1922, when 
Norway brought before the Assembly the relations between the 
British Empire and Turkey, at the time of the Chanak incident, 
she was strongly supported by the Australian delegate on the 
instructions of the Commonwealth Government. The sensation 
caused in the League by these “disruptions” of the British 
Empire has now passed away and delegates hear without surprise 
the different views of the Dominions and Great Britain : it is no 
longer necessary to emphasise the right to an independent voice 
and vote. Habitués of Geneva can, however, see characteristic 
tendencies among the different Dominions in their disposition to 
follow or not to follow Great Britain. The two most “ British ”’ 
and most distant and vulnerable Dominions—Australia and New 
Zealand—are, in matters in which they are not conscious of a 
distinct interest, inclined to take a lead from the action of the 
British delegation unless they see strong reasons to the contrary. 
This was, in the case of New Zealand, explicitly stated by Sir 
James Allen when, in protesting in 1922 against the procedure of 
the Mandates Commission which Lord Robert Cecil considered 
satisfactory, he distinguished the special relation of New Zealand 
to the League in her character of a Mandatory from her general 
position as ‘‘a small part of the British Empire, content in 
most matters to be guided by the delegates of Great Britain.” 

In the composition of their delegations to the Assembly, time, 
distance and expense have hampered the “‘ oversea ”” Dominions, 
particularly Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. It is 
difficult to detach Ministers for the time necessary, and expense 
dictates some recourse to persons who are in Europe on other 
business, public or private. New Zealand has rarely sent more 
than one delegate, and South Africa has rarely sent a Minister. 
Australia has been able on several occasions to send a Minister 
in her delegation and once included the Leader of the Opposition. 
The Irish Free State always sends a delegation in which leading 
Ministers predominate and Canada nearly always has Ministers 
in her delegation. South Africa, during General Smuts’s Govern- 
ment, included Lord Robert Cecil and Professor Gilbert Murray 
in her delegation for a reason announced by General Smuts—that 
they represented the great aims for which the League stood, and 
that these were far more important than any special interest of 
South Africa. 

The candidature of Canada and of the Irish Free State for 
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elective seats on the Council was not a group claim as such claims 
are understood in the League, though the appearance of a British 
Dominion as a candidate in immediate succession to Canada 
naturally excited apprehensions of another “ group seat ”’ in the 
Council, of which there are already too many. In neither case 
was there a collective decision to claim the seat for the group 
followed by a decision as to which among them should be put 
forward for it. In each case the Dominion concerned put for- 
ward its own candidature on independent grounds and irrespective 
of its adoption by Great Britain or other Dominions, and the 
Irish Free State in 1930 was careful, in an announcement publicly 
made, to dissociate itself from any group claim. Nevertheless, 
the fear that the election of one Dominion in immediate succession 
to another might be cited as a precedent was so strong among 
members of the League that the success of the Irish Free State 
was a surprise. 

Canada and the Irish Free State maintain touch with the 
League through a permanent representative resident at Geneva. 
At the Assembly, this official forms part of the delegation, and 
on exceptional occasions the permanent representative of Canada 
filled her seat on the Council. Ordinarily, however, Canada was 
represented on the Council by a Minister, Senator Dandurand. 


2. As mentioned above, the position of the Dominions as 
Mandatories is to be dealt with in another paper. Here it is 
enough to cali attention to a few specific points. All disputes 
between the Mandatory Power and another member of the 
League regarding the interpretation or application of the Mandate 
are expressly made cognisable by the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. It was to be expected that a new system like 
that of the Mandate would not work without some friction 
between the Mandates Commission and the Mandatory as to their 
respective spheres and authority. All the Dominions concerned, 
as well as Great Britain, regarded the exhaustive questionnaire of 
the Commission as more than a desire for such information as 
would enable the Commission to perform its functions of advising 
the Council regarding the observance of the Mandates ; it appeared 
to them to threaten the assumption of control and direction in 
the administration of the territory. On the other hand, the 
reference by South Africa in official documents to her “ sove- 
reignty ’’ over South-West Africa, and unwise observations that 
““C”’ Mandates were practically annexations, aroused the Man- 
dates Commission to inquiries and comments as to the meaning 
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attached to such statements, which brought both parties to the 
brink of abstract discussions on “‘ sovereignty.”” There was never 
any real question of South Africa challenging the authority of the 
League; but she deemed in the exercise of her Mandate, as she 
had decided in the form of her constitution and in the handling 
of her own native affairs, that the only possible authority in 
dealing with native tribes was a single undivided authority, and 
that the appearance of anything short of this gravely increased 
the difficulties of administration. New Zealand protested against 
the publication of the Mandate Commission’s Reports before they 
had been considered by the Council: such publications in effect 
gave the Commission power in its own name to criticise and 
admonish, a function properly belonging to the Council alone. 
The British representative, Lord Robert Cecil, on the other hand, 
considered that the advantage of the Commission’s procedure 
outweighed the disadvantage. 


3 and 4. The geographical situation of the Dominions has 
several important consequences. Being outside Europe but 
within a League which in political matters is mainly concerned 
with European affairs, they feel a certain detachment from the 
League corresponding with their lack of immediate concern with 
the political relations of European countries. This expresses 
itself in their attitude to the major obligations of the League and 
particularly to sanctions. Canada in North America, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa in the South Seas, can see no 
security in the coercive provisions of the Covenant which they 
could invoke in case of danger immediately threatening them. 
And, as mutuality appears the essence of an international obliga- 
tion, they are averse from being bound to give assistance which 
will be costly and may embarrass them in other relations, as, for 
instance, Canada in relation to the United States. This con- 
sideration reinforces the traditional reluctance, evinced in the 
relations of the British Commonwealth itself, to undertake precise 
and covenanted obligations. It also helps to consolidate the 
British Empire view of the League against the French and 
Continental view. 


1 “Tn Europe . . . the Covenant is held to be a solemn contract to go to 
war in certain contingencies which, it is argued, as a matter of serious business 
ought to be more precisely defined. In Britain and the Dominions, on the other 
hand, it is regarded as little more than an expression of goodwill, and of the 
general intention to settle disputes amicably if possible; but involving no obli- 
gation to fight in another’s quarrel.” JEBB: The Empire in Eclipse, p. 300. 
(London ; Chapman and Hall.) 
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The most marked manifestation of these tendencies in Dominion 
action was the definite move by Canada in the first three sessions 
of the Assembly against Article 10 of the Covenant, which had 
been so great a stumbling-block to the United States. Unable 
to carry the Assembly in favour of the repeal of the Article, 
wherein she was opposed by Great Britain as well as France, she 
obtained in 1923 an all but unanimous interpretation requiring 
the Council, if it recommended military action against an aggressor 
under Article 10, to take account of the geographical situation 
and special conditions of each State. The same resolution 
modified Article 10 by making each member the judge of its 
obligation under the Article, this being merely qualified by an 
undertaking that members would take a recommendation of 
the Council into consideration ‘‘ with a desire to execute their 
engagements in good faith.’ This initiative of Canada belongs 
to the main outlines of League history. In itself it weakened 
covenanted security; but it was compensated for by the Draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance, approved in the Assembly. When, 
however, first the Draft Treaty and then, in 1924, the Geneva 
Protocol fell through as the result of the attitude of the members 
of the British Commonwealth, the European situation was dis- 
turbed and even menacing. 

The Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance was designed to give 
precision to the obligation to apply naval and military sanctions. 
The objection of overseas countries to assuming further obliga- 
tions, in what was essentially a European danger, was anticipated 
and provided for by clauses which measured obligations by 
geographical situation. This appeared to offer a modus for the 
members of the British Empire; in the events contemplated, the 
active obligations in the vital matter of war would fall on Great 
Britain alone, without a formal separation from the Dominions. 
The Dominions might with Great Britain accept the obli- 
gations of the Treaty with the provision that those obligations 
were limited in the case of each to its own continent. But, as 
Canada pointed out, war cannot be undertaken on the principle 
of limited liability; none could be indifferent to further risks of 
participation in war undertaken by any part of the Empire. 
Moreover, the definition of war obligations by continents appeared 
to Australia, and probably to New Zealand, to weaken rather 
than to strengthen their security—it offered them nothing in the 
way of League security, and its suggestions weakened their 
Empire security. 

In the Geneva Protocol of 1924, the cutting across of the 
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system of the British Commonwealth, through a formal definition 
of obligations by continents, gave place to a modified provision, 
whereby each signatory was bound “ to co-operate loyally and 
effectively . . . in the degree which its geographical position and 
its particular situation as regards armaments allow.” The 
fundamental objections, however, remained. All the Dominions 
were disinclined to undertake new commitments; the most 
distant Dominions at any rate had more confidence in Empire 
securities than in League securities, and, while willing to go far 
in preserving that unity in action and policy on which Empire 
security depends, were of opinion that that security was best 
served by Great Britain restricting rather than enlarging her 
commitments to Europe. When, in 1925, the Locarno Pact 
recurred to the plan of the Anglo-American-French agreement 
of 1919, whereby Great Britain alone and without the Dominions 
undertook additional security obligations in Europe, General 
Smuts (no longer in power in South Africa) expressed grave 
apprehensions about this separation of Empire policy. On the 
other hand, the fear of increasing commitments was expressed 
in the Assembly of 1927 by Australia and New Zealand, and, 
when in the course of the London Naval Conference of 1930 the 
“sanction ”’ provisions of the Covenant came under consideration, 
the Australian delegate, in pursuance of instructions from his 
Government, declined to consider any interpretation designed to 
give precision to the obligations of members. 

The geographical situation enters in a minor way into various 
relations of the distant Dominions with the League. Its relation 
to the composition of the delegations from Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa has been referred to; and the difficulty of being 
represented by someone in close contact with their Governments 
must be a factor in the candidature of any one of them for an 
elective seat on the Council. It affects the possibilities of their 
co-operation in the League through the various commissions that 
are constantly at work. Inthecase of Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, as well as that of the Central and South American 
members of the League, distance imposes much delay in the 
handling of all matters at Geneva which depend on correspond- 
ence between the Secretariat and the Governments, and allows 
insufficient time for consideration by the Governments. The 
fact that the Annual Report of the Secretary-General only 
reaches the Australian Government after the departure of the 
delegation for the Assembly, providing no opportunity for the 
Government to discuss it with its representatives, is another 
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inconvenience; it considerably restricts the activity of the 
delegations in the Assembly. 


5. The League of Nations is characterised by its recognition of 
the right, both in form and in substance, of the smaller countries 
to share in the common councils. The consciousness of this, and 
its importance, are manifested from time to time by demon- 
strations in various activities of the Assembly, which are inter- 
preted as reminders that affairs are no longer directed by the 
concert of the Great Powers. 

To the British Dominions the League has a special significance, 
for it has not merely admitted them to the common councils of 
the nations, but is their main “‘ root of title ’’ to an international 
personality separate from Great Britain in their relations with 
foreign countries, and in its exercise affords opportunities for 
asserting equality with Great Britain in the group relations of 
the British Commonwealth itself. In the constitutional as well 
as the international sphere, therefore, it has significances for 
them as small countries. 

As early as the Peace Conference of Paris, the Dominions 
recognised that certain of their interests were so far similar to 
those of small States in general as to associate them in common 
action for their assertion. Probably all of them have at one 
time or another, in the Assembly or its committees, been influenced 
or decided in their policy upon some matter under consideration 
by the “ small Power” bias. But it does not seem reasonable to 
attribute the election of Canada or the Irish Free State to the 
Council to any widespread notion of their special qualification 
to represent small States. All the Dominions, in view of their 
relation with Great Britain and with each other, form part of a 
system which still has enough unity to allow them to share the 
Great Power standpoint; and in the case of Australia and New 
Zealand, the test of ‘‘ Powers with general interests ”’ or ‘‘ Powers 
with special interests ’”’ would put them in the former rather than 
in the latter class. 

Small countries have certain special advantages and dis- 
advantages in League relations, and these the Dominions share. 
An advantage lies in the information and experience, so much 
beyond anything that their own resources could provide, that the 
League now makes available for all the world. This is peculiarly 
true of economics—to take a field in which League activities are 
looked askance at by most of the Dominions—and health, where 
it is warmly appreciated and has been heartily supported. A 
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distinct disadvantage lies in the inadequate equipment of many 
small countries to investigate the matters in which the League 
desires their opinion and co-operation. This is especially marked 
in the Dominions, for they have not been under the necessity of 
taking international relations seriously, and their provision for 
so doing, both in their political and administrative aspects, is, 
speaking generally, still very slight. 


6. The characteristic of the Dominions as “ new countries ”’ 
has been their situation as producers and exporters of food-stuffs 
and raw materials to industrial countries, and a social policy 
which has aimed at building up a certain kind of society. That 
policy has been directed to vigilance regarding immigration and, 
in greater or less degree, the building up of secondary industries 
by protective tariffs. Immigration and tariffs were the particular 
matters through which colonial self-government developed 
within the British Empire, as against the system of a uniform or 
Imperial or controlled régime. Therefore any developments in 
the League which appeared to suggest that such matters belonged 
not to the domestic but to the international sphere touched the 
Dominions at a most sensitive point. When countries state that 
it is necessary that the League should respect their ‘‘ sovereignty,” 
they have in mind less any abstract conception than some specific 
matter which their situation or their history has made vital to 
them. The repeated warnings from the Dominions against an 
undue extension of League activities as a menace to the League 
itself have had in view mainly their own social and economic 
autonomy : any appearance of “‘interference’’ was a menace to 
their security, and affected their whole attitude to the League. 

The resistance of the Dominions, led by Canada, in the first 
Assembly, to the post-War projects for the rationing of 
materials has been already referred to. The most important 
debate in the Australian Parliament on the League was in 1926, 
when the League’s Preparatory Committee for an Economic 
Conference was considered. The Prime Minister called attention 
to the programme of the committee, (a) agricultural, finance and 
population problems, (b) industrial problems, (c) commerce and 
marketing problems. If the Committee were merely to collect 
statistics and make an academic study there was possibly no 
danger. But if the intention was that the League should give 
effect to resolutions of the Economic Conference, the scheme was 
most dangerous. If the Committee was to report on the sources 
of the world’s food-stuffs and raw materials, it was only a short 
step towards rationing; in the restriction of exports and imports 
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every country would demand the completest freedom ; population 
questions contained obvious matters of danger. The League 
should not needlessly dissipate its energies by academic discus- 
sion of matters of domestic concern—‘‘ the utmost caution and 
wisdom must be exercised lest a conference which might other- 
wise contribute to the solution of the world’s economic and 
industrial problems should become a dangerous instrument.” 
The Leader of the Opposition was in agreement; and though 
from each side of the House one speaker doubted whether all 
these matters could be regarded as purely domestic, the views 
of the two leaders no doubt represented the opinion of the House. 
They were expressed in the subsequent attitude of Australian 
delegates in the Assembly and in the Economic Conference. 
Although the Irish Free State is not a new country, her 
position is not markedly different from that of the other Dominions. 
The character of her exports puts her in the class of agricultural 
as distinguished from industrial countries, and she considers 
that her new fiscal powers should be used for her industrial 
development. Accordingly, her League policy in economic 
matters is not markedly different from that of other Dominions. 
In the World Economic Conference of 1927 and the 
projected conventions which have followed, the concern of the 
Dominions has been first to maintain their own freedom from 
any restrictions imposed, and, secondly, to oppose the formation 
of economic blocs which might put their export trade at a dis- 
advantage. This became most marked in the Assembly of 1930, 
which was held under the heavy cloud of the world economic 
crisis. The discussions on the ‘‘ United States of Europe” 
project of M. Briand, the conclusions of the Preliminary Confer- 
ence with a View to Concerted Economic Action of thirty States 
which met at Geneva in March 1930, and the resolutions of the 
Warsaw Conference later in the year, had brought out sharply 
conflicts of interest between European and overseas countries. 
In the Second Committee of the Assembly, a bloc for concerted 
action was made by Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and India, who in effect sought to record a joint protest 
against the European preference proposals of the Warsaw Con- 
ference as conflicting with the principle of economic equality 
among members of the League, and with the application of 
the most-favoured-nation clause. The discussions were warm. 
European countries insisted that concerted economic action was 
essential, and that this required the co-operation of all, including 
the overseas countries. The latter dissociated themselves from 


the conclusions of the Conference of 1930 and indicated a policy 
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of abstention from the further negotiations contemplated; more-— 
over, they insisted that, whatever arrangements the European 

countries might make among themselves, they should not be 

concluded under the auspices of the League. It is evident that 

the Dominions will have to consider seriously whether a policy of 

abstention and protest is one which most effectively protects 

their interests. 

Immigration is, in the view of all the Dominions, essentially 
a domestic matter. Even before the League was established, the 
claim by Japan for the formal recognition of racial equality in 
the Covenant aroused some fear that the League might prejudice 
that position, and Mr. Hughes, then Australian Prime Minister, 
sought assurances that the claim did not extend to immigration. 
The Australian delegation was concerned at the prospect that 
Japan would reopen the matter in the First Assembly, and was 
proportionately relieved when the Japanese delegate announced 
that, in the interests of international good-will, he did not intend 
to proceed with his motion. In Australia, Mr. Hughes declared 
that the White Australia policy could not be maintained solely by 
arguments based on the domestic character of immigration or on 
the authority of the League; it had to be realised as a policy 
capable of provoking international complications. The League 
could not become a reliable insurance until the world had grown 
so familiar with the new method that the spirit of war could 
not be revived. Meantime Australia could not afford to take 
risks; she must be prepared to fight to the death for her policy 
if it were assailed. Comparisons with the United States are old- 
standing resources of political rhetoric in Australia, and Mr. 
Hughes’ impetuosity led him, as it had led others before him, 
to an Australian adaptation of the Monroe Doctrine: he asserted 
that Australia would not allow anything relating to her sphere 
in the Pacific to be regarded as a proper subject for submission 
to the League of Nations. Mr. Hughes forgot that Australia 
was in the Pacific very closely related to the League as mandatory 
for the ex-German territory of New Guinea, and joint mandatory 
with Great Britain and New Zealand for Nauru. 

As “‘ Immigration ”’ is regarded by the Dominions as essen- 
tially a matter of domestic policy, peculiar importance is attached, 
above all in Australia, to Article 15, par. 8 of the Covenant, under 
which, in any matter of dispute before it, the Council, if it finds 
that the question is one which by international law falls within 
the domestic jurisdiction of a party, abstains from making any 
recommendation. The implications from this, however, are 
dubious. It has been a common assumption in Australia that it 
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removes such matters from the sphere of the League, while at the 
same time assuring them a certain protection. The protection, 
if any, must come from Article 10 and the obligations there 
imposed and undertaken against external aggression. The inter- 
pretation of the obligation imposed by the Article deprives it of 
much of its legal value; the difficulty of determining what is 
aggression is a further reason against reliance on the Article. A 
third reason lies in the attitude of the Dominions themselves 
towards Article 10: a disposition to qualify the obligation to 
come to the assistance of States attacked goes ill with reliance 
on the Article for protection, and, in fact, the Dominions do not 
seriously rely on it. 

The assumption that a decision in favour of domestic jurisdic- 
tion under Article 15, par. 8 removes the whole matter from the 
cognisance of the League overlooks Article 11. Of this, Japan 
reminded all those concerned when, in connection with the 
Geneva Protocol of 1924, she obtained an amendment which ex- 
plicitly recognised the recourse to Article 11. The recognition of 
the League’s right to consider matters of domestic jurisdiction with 
a view to conciliation, though it carried with it no power to impose 
a decision and though it added nothing to the powers already in 
the Covenant, excited alarm in the Dominions, and in Australia and 
New Zealand aroused strong public opinion against the Protocol. 


7. Three of the Dominions—Canada, South Africa and the 
Irish Free State—have population conditions apart from immi- 
gration which suggest analogies to the minorities problem in 
Europe. In both Canada and South Africa the country is 
divided between two European peoples, of whom one finds its 
origin in and affinity with Great Britain, while the other—the 
French Canadians in Canada and the Dutch in South Africa— 
looks towards France and the Netherlands respectively. In 
recent years the position of the Indians in South Africa has 
raised a further question, often acute, between two members of 
the British Commonwealth, both members of the League. The 
Irish Free State also has a problem of nationalities of very 
divergent types, with a history of centuries of conflict; as in 
Canada, the differences are associated with differences of religion. 
The fact that the three nationalities in Ireland—the English, 
Scottish and Irish—have been great colonising peoples, links 
Irish affairs not merely with Great Britain, but with the countries 
of immigration, notably Australia and the United States: it is 
a claim of the Irish Free State, distinguishing her from other 
Dominions, that she is a “‘ mother country.”’ 
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In Canada and South Africa, the original connection of a 
main part of the population with France and the Netherlands 
respectively has led to their Governments making use of the 
“new status of the Dominions ”’ to establish Legations at Paris 
and the Hague. But it has had no other significance in their 
relations with those countries; in neither case are there marked 
cultural or commercial relations, nor is there any emigration 
movement to-day from the “‘ mother countries ”’ to the Dominions 
concerned. The French-Canadians and Dutch South Africans, 
perhaps of all the Dominion peoples, feel the least concern in 
international affairs—except in their determination to keep out 
of all entanglements. The conflicts of nationalities, such as they 
are, in the Dominions are within the cadre of their constitutions, 
which to some extent have made provisions on the subject; and 
each of these nationalities is numerous enough to exert political 
power which ensures its weight in general affairs and limits its 
grievances to minor matters. Maintained within these limits 
there is no tendency to regard the subject as anything but a 
matter of internal and domestic concern. In the case of the 
Irish Free State or of South Africa, there is always the possibility 
that the conflict might become more acute and affect graver 
matters; in such a case the question whether it was a purely 
domestic matter would itself become a major question. 

Just as Canada sees in her relations with the United States— 
the unarmed frontiers, the absence of any sense of insecurity, and 
the agreements for settling disputes—a model for international 
relations, of which her representatives at Geneva never tire of 
reminding European countries, so in the situation of her British 
and French inhabitants she sees an example of reasonableness 
which she urges them to follow in their internal relations. The 
contrast of the position of different nationalities under one 
Government in Canada and in Europe has had another effect. 
In the Assembly of 1927, at which Canada was elected to the 
Council, her representative (M. Dandurand) devoted a substantial 
part of his brief address to the problem of minorities as being a 
matter of great importance for the restoration of peace in Europe. 
In the Council, the most important action taken by Canada was 
in formally raising, in 1929, the question of the procedure to be 
observed on minority petitions and, in conjunction with Germany, 
in initiating the most important debate that has taken place in 
the League on minorities. M. Dandurand criticised the existing 
procedure as inadequate both as regards the information supplied 
and the opportunity afforded for investigation, which he con- 
sidered was unduly secretive, and gave no assurance to minorities 
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that their complaints were receiving serious attention. The 
result was a revision of the Council’s procedure, which M. Dan- 
durand was satisfied effected a great improvement. 

The principle that disputes, whatever their nature, among 
members of the British Commonwealth are matters outside the 
scope of the League—a principle not wholly accepted by all the 
Dominions as has been already seen—would exclude from the 
cognisance of the League such a matter as the dispute between 
India and the Union of South Africa regarding the status of 
Indians in the Union. Nevertheless, in the Imperial Conference 
of 1923, the Indian representative hinted that circumstances 
might arise in which the matter would become one of inter- 
national concern. In fact, the Indian delegation at Geneva has 
been a critical observer of the administration of the Mandates 
with a vigilant eye on South Africa. In the Second Assembly, 
Mr. Sastri commented adversely on the provision in the “C”’ 
Mandates enabling the Mandatory to apply its own laws to the 
territory: in his view it would facilitate the introduction of 
invidious distinctions between white and coloured people in 
South-West Africa. In 1922 an Indian delegate protested 
against General Smuts’s implication that the status of mandated 
territories approximated to that of annexed territories; and the 
retort of the South African delegate, that he was surprised at the 
solicitude of his Indian colleague seeing that there were no 
Indians in South-West Africa, served to illustrate to members 
of the League the friction between India and the Union. India 
too has shown a disposition to support the Mandates Commission 
against Dominion criticism; her delegation dissented from the 
New Zealand strictures in 1922 upon the Commission’s procedure. 

In the Union of South Africa and in the territories it admin- 
isters—apart from the mandated territory of South-West Africa— 
the whole social and economic life is bound up in the “ native 
question.” There is a well-known tendency to regard the status 
of native races and their treatment as of something more than 
national concern, as imparting a common obligation of civilisation 
which gives it a certain international character. Projects for 
bringing all treatment of subject races within the scope of the 
League, by some methods analagous to those used for Mandates 
or minorities, have been suggested. Some remarks in the Sixth 
Committee by Mr. Buxton, a British delegate, during the 1930 
meeting of the Assembly are regarded as giving encouragement 
to such plans. It may be surmised that South Africa would be 
wholly opposed thereto. 
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1. Britmis. By Major Phelps Hodges. 1931. (London: Cape. 8vo. 
364 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

THE writer has a striking and unusual story to tell, and wisely 
allows it to tellitself with a minimum of literary artifice. It falls into 
two parts: the writer’s experience with the Allied Mission to Kolchak 
in 1919, and his escape through Semirechia into Chinese Turkestan 
and his journey thence to Peking in the winter of 1919-20. 

Not much has been written in English on the ill-conceived and ill- 
fated Siberian adventure. Major Hodges’ reminiscences are personal 
rather than historical. But his verdict is unequivocal, and is rendered 
all the more forcible by the impression he leaves that he is on his best 
behaviour and might have brought a much more damning indictment 
had he chosen to speak more openly. Even as it is, he writes of the 
“corruption and cowardice’ of the White Army and of the callous 
selfishness of the officers, and roundly adds : 

“It was heartrending to fight inefficiency, ignorance and corruption; and it 
is no wonder that most of the Allied officers felt more sympathy with the Bolshevik 
enemy than with the White forces.”’ 

In October 1919 Major Hodges was detached to act as liaison 
officer with the Orenburg Cossacks under Dutov. The Cossacks were 
already in full flight ; and almost before he knew where he was, Major 
Hodges found himself in the midst of an army in dissolution and cut 
off from his own headquarters. In November he embarked with half 
a dozen companions of several nationalities on a hazardous and adven- 
turous trek which brought them in the following May to Peking. 
The latter part of the journey from Urumchi across the Gobi desert 
into Shansi followed a route often described by travellers; but Major 
Hodges was anything but a professional traveller and his narrative 
gains in freshness and interest, at any rate for the lay reader, on that 
account. It is altogether a readable and attractive book. 


2*, THE History OF PEACE: a Short Account of the Organised 
Movements for International Peace. By A. C. F. Beales. 1931. 
(London: G. Bell. 8vo. viii + 355 pp. 16s.) 


Mr. BEALEs, in this useful account of the Peace Movement from 
1815 to the present day, shows how with varying emphasis it has 
centred round five essentials : Arbitration, an International Authority 
(sometimes conceived as a Tribunal, sometimes as a Congress), the 
codification of International Law, Sanctions (the constant bone of 
contention between the internationalist and the pacifist) and Dis- 
armament. The final chapter gives a good account of the contem- 
porary movement, showing how in Europe the old propagandist 
activity has now come to express itself mainly through national 
League of Nations Associations. A tribute is justly paid to Mr. 
S. O. Levinson for the originality of his idea of the ‘“ outlawry of 
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war.” The recognition given to Mr. L. S. Woolf's International 
Government (1916) as a seminal book is also well deserved. The 
statement (p. 7) that under the League of Nations system collective 
intervention is restricted to cases of an actual outbreak of war is too 
dangerous to pass uncorrected. 


3. POPULATION PROBLEMS. By WarrenS. Thompson. 1931. (Lon- 
don: McGraw-Hill Co., Ltd. 8vo. xi-+ 462 pp. 18s. 9d.) 


THE Director of the Scripps Foundation has written a survey of 
the problems of population, a kind of glorified text-book for those 
who want a general view of the subject. He sketches the history of 
population policies, discusses the views of Malthus and later writers 
on the subject, considers the composition of the population, the 
relation of the growth of population to agriculture, industry and 
commerce, the development of the modern city, eugenics, migration, 
the optimum population, and concludes with a chapter on the control 
of population growth. This very wide field has necessarily been 
covered superficially, but Dr. Thompson’s aim is to contribute a little 
to the better understanding of these problems, and this he undoubtedly 
succeeds in doing. The book is by no means a dry presentation of 
facts. On the contrary, Dr. Thompson is never afraid to state the 
conclusions to which the facts lead him, and some of these conclusions 
are not likely to meet with unanimous agreement. 

Probably the most interesting chapter from the point of view of 
the readers of this Journal is that dealing with the differential birth- 
rate and international politics. Dr. Thompson restates briefly the 
views he expressed at greater length in Danger Spots in World Popula- 
tion, viz. that the pressure of population in countries like Japan and 
Italy may very easily lead to war unless colonial territories now under 
control of other countries are transferred to them. 

D. CuRIsTIE TAIT. 


4*. WorLD MINERALS AND Wor -p Potitics: a factual study of 
Minerals in their political and international relations. By C. K. 
Leith. 1931. (New York: McGraw-Hill Co., Ltd. 8vo. 225 pp. 
bibl. $2.) 

PROFESSOR LEITH is a recognised authority on this subject. 
His latest book is an admirably clear and concise statement both of 
the distribution and importance of the various minerals and of the 
action taken in regard to them by the various governments. There 
is a chapter on ‘‘ Minerals and War ” with a chart showing the German 
importation of key minerals for each year from 1910 to 1914. A final 
chapter deals with future possibilities, including Sir Thomas Holland’s 
proposed rider to the Kellogg Pact, involving the prohibition of the 
export of mineral products to a law-breaking country. 


5*. DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN AGENCIES CONCERNED WITH THE 
Stupy OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Compiled by Ruth Savord. 
Introduction by Isaiah Bowman. 1931. (Published by the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 45 East 65th Street, New York. 
8vo.. 138 pp. $1.75.) 

Tuts American Directory is the second to appear under the scheme 
initiated by the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, 
whereby each National Co-ordinating Committee or Centre is to 
produce a directory giving information concerning the organisation 
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and functions of those bodies in its particular country which are 
concerned with international affairs. The first Directory in the series 
was that issued by the R.I.I.A. under the auspices of the British 
Co-ordinating Committee in 1929. The American Directory has been 
compiled on similar lines but on a much larger scale and with wider 
terms of reference. Thus after the heading Study of International 
Affairs in General there is a long list of University Institutes of 
International Affairs, and under Bodies concerned with Particular 
Phases of International Affairs are included those which deal with 
Drugs, Education, Minerals and Geography as well as International 
Law and the League of Nations. In the section devoted to American 
Foreign Societies appears a sub-category of Chambers of Commerce. 
Finally, the heading Study of International Affairs as a Subsidiary 
Object is interpreted in the broadest sense and contains a long list of 
organisations, starting with such bodies as the American Association 
of University Women and the Commonwealth Club of California, and 
including information about Foundations (e.g. the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation), bodies concerned with economic and industrial research (e.g. 
the Brookings Institution), Learned Societies and those concerned 
with Political and Social Science and Migration, and Peace and Religious 
Organisations. Appendix A contains a long supplementary list to all 
sections, and Appendix B a list of National Centres or Co-ordinating 
Committees. To complete the whole, there is a clear and full Index. 
The Council on Foreign Relations, and Miss Savord in particular, 
should be congratulated on a thorough and comprehensive piece of 
work which is sure to prove extremely valuable. As Mr. Bowman 
says in his Introduction, ‘‘ The list is impressive ’—for it provides in 
outline “‘ an indication of the organised effort of private agencies in 
the United States to bring about a better knowledge of world affairs.” 


6. DEMocRACY ON TRIAL: A Preface to an Industrial Policy. By 
Lord Eustace Percy. 1931. (London: John Lane. 8vo. 197 


pp. 7s. 6d.) 

TuHE few pages of this book which touch on international issues 
are full of suggestion. 

“‘ International union can never be effected through parliaments: it can only 
be effected through executives. This has been the fundamental mistake of the 
International Labour Office. . . . It has fallen between two stools because it 
has attempted the legislative function of passing bills instead of confining itself 
to the executive function of drafting bills. The reluctance of the Dominions in 
the past to consider the establishment of imperial secretariats of any kind has 
been mainly due to the fear that these secretariats would fall into the same 
error.” 

There is no space to discuss these contentions, which follow naturally 
from the constitutional argument of the earlier part of this thought- 
provoking volume. 


7. DEMOCRATIE ET SOVIETISME. By José de la Vega. 1931. 
(Paris: Giard. 8vo. 238 pp. 30s.) 


Tuis theoretical discussion is by a member of the Colombian 
Parliament, who uses, not the experience of his own country but 
French political controversy as significant of democracy. He is 
strongly opposed to Communism, but deals with constitutional law 
and theory rather than actual administration. The book is in the 
tradition of French political philosophy, which is still dominated by 
the juristic conceptions of an earlier form of society and is not much 
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affected by the recent economic and social transformation of modern 
countries. 


8*, BERNHARD, Ludwig : Der Staatsgedanke des Faschismus. 1931. 
(Berlin: Julius Springer. 44 pp. Rm. 1.50.) 

The author, a professor of political economy in Berlin University, 
discusses Mussolini’s theories of government, and in how far they are 
compatible with parliamentary government. 

g*. FLEINER, Professor Dr. iur. Fritz: Unitarismus und Féderalis- 
mus in der Schweiz und in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. 
I93I. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 14 pp. 70 Pf.) 

The progress of federalism in Switzerland and the U.S.A. The author 
is a professor at Zurich. 

10*. HELLER, Hermann: Europa und der Fascismus. 2nd ed. 
1931. (Berlin: de Gruyter. 8vo. 159 pp. Rm. 7.) 

The author is a Professor of Public Law in the University of Berlin. 
The book, first published in 1928 and now brought up to date, deals with 
the international application of Fascism. Anti-Fascist in conclusions, but 
objective in treatment. 

11*, HICKMANN, Professor: Geographisch-Statistischer Universal- 
Atlas 1930-31. Vollstandig neubearbeitet von Dr. Alois Fischer. 
1931. (Wien: Freytag und Berndt. Obl. 8vo. 100 pp. Rm. 
1250.) 

Statistical tables regarding all countries, and 100 maps and diagrams 
showing, in addition to ordinary maps of countries, population, dis- 
position of natural products, communications, financial positions, and 
armaments. 


12*, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE: Report of Proceed- 


ings of the Thirteenth International Cooperative Congress, 
Vienna, August 1930. 1931. (London: I.C.A. 300 pp. 6s.) 


13*, ——: International Cooperation. Vol. II. 1927-29. (London: 
I.C.A. 280 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
14*, ——-: Statistics of Affiliated National Cooperative Organisations, 


1928-29. Statistical Appendix to International Cooperation, 
Vol. II. (London: I.C.A. 2s. 6d.) 


15*. MApARIAGA, S. de: Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards. 1931. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 256 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
Cheap edition. For review of first edition see Journal R.I.I.A., July 
1928, p. 295. 
16*. UNION INTERPARLEMENTAIRE: Compte Rendu de la XXVI° 
Conférence tenue 4 Londres du 16 au 22 juillet 1930. 1931. 
(Lausanne: Payot. 8vo. 640 pp.) 


Report of the conference proceedings, which included papers and 
discussions on international cartels and trusts, security problems, 
minorities, and the evolution of parliamentary government. 


Great Britain Official Publications : 


17*. NAVAL ARMAMENTS. Memorandum on the negotiations with 
France and Italy for the reduction and limitation of naval arma- 
ments, Feb.-March 1931. (Cmd. 3812. La. 8vo. 7 pp. 1d.) 


18*, PRISONERS OF WAR, ETC. International convention for the 
amelioration of the condition of the wounded and sick in armies 
in the field. (Misc. No. 5 of 1931. Cmd. 3793. La.8vo. 47 pp. 

9d.) 
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19*. PRISONERS OF WAR, ETC. International convention relative to 
the treatment of prisoners of war, Geneva, July 27, 1929. (Misc. 
No. 6 of 1931. Cmd. 3794. La. 8vo. 79 pp. Is. 3d.) 

Final act of the conference regarding wounded and sick in 

armies in the field and the treatment of prisoners of war. (Misc. 

No. 7 of 1931. Cmd. 3795. La. 8vo. 30 pp. 6d.) 





20*. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


(GENERAL) 


21*. CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE OF WORLD ECONOMICS SINCE THE 
War. By Dr. Felix Somary. With an introduction by Professor 
T.E.Gregory. 1931. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. 221 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THIs is a small book, but it is packed with original thought, ex- 
pressed in concise and epigrammatic terms which well survive the test 
of translation. The author is a prominent Swiss banker. His 
practical method of approach and the conversational ease with which 
he handles the fundamentals of the dismal science have something of 
the touch of Walter Bagehot. Professor Gregory is to be congratu-° 
lated on making the book, originally delivered in the form of lectures 
at the University of Heidelberg, available to English-speaking readers. 

The main idea running through its pages is that pre-War economic 
doctrines have been shaken by post-War conditions—in particular 
that Liberalism and Socialism, the two schools which divided the 
world between them in 1914, have both been subjected to modifica- 
tions, the cumulative effect of which is not yet sufficiently realised. 
The Free Trader has become a “ National Liberal,” the follower of 
“the International”’ has become a “ National Socialist.” But the 
development of conditions since the War, whilst drawing them together 
in essentials, has brought new points of difference into prominence. 
These are illustrated by a rapid survey of the British Empire, the United 
States, France, Germany, Italy, East Central Europe, and Russia. 

The author concludes that “ neither Liberalism nor Socialism are 
really vital forces at the present time ’’ because “‘ neither of them can 
be put into complete operation’”’: the entrepreneur, the cornerstone 
of the Liberal system, has ‘‘ gone over to monopolies’: Socialism, 
on the other hand, as illustrated in the one country where it has had 
a free hand, has found itself faced with the same problems as its pre- 
decessor and with the same narrow choice of policies. The most 
interesting chapter in the book is undoubtedly that in which Dr. 
Somary attempts to justify his statement that “ the greatest effect 
produced on me by the Bolshevik régime is its insignificant effect on 
the Russian economic system.” 

Thus the real antithesis is not between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat, Liberalism and Socialism, but between ‘‘ free exchange ” 
and “ oligarchy’ in their handling of the economic system. ‘The 
oligarch may be a Trust magnate or a Soviet Commissar or a so-called 
democratic Minister of Finance; for ‘‘the great entrepreneur of to-day 
has more in common with the Socialists than with the bourgeoisie, not 
even excluding his own shareholders,” and ‘‘ the power of apportioning 
such vast sums”’ as the budgetary receipts of any of the Great Euro- 
pean Powers “ gives the oligarchs of to-day an amount of power 
beside which that of the strongest oligarchies of the past looks like a 
shadow.” But the democratic element in “‘ social democracy ”’ acts 
as a perpetual brake upon enterprise, since “ people who live in a 
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constant state of short consumption cannot be expected to sacrifice the 
present for the future.” It follows that the poorer a country, the 
more a Socialist statesman ought to encourage speculation in the 
interest of industrial development. ‘‘ What the great entrepreneur 
can do in a small way, by reinvesting part of the company’s profits, 
the State can do on a large scale.” 

Nevertheless, the author feels the old nineteenth-century objec- 
tions against the oligarchs, whether capitalist or socialist. ‘‘ There 
is all the difference in the world between the man who has to rack 
his brains each day as to what he will make during the day and the 
man who works on the principle of ‘ What comes will come.’”’ The 
strength of economic Liberalism is illustrated by the contrast between 
Switzerland and Austria, e.g. by the fact that ‘‘ the market value of 
the shares of a single Swiss firm, the Nestlé company, is as great as 
that of all the Austrian industrial companies together.” ‘‘ A thorough- 
going system of organisation,” eliminating competition, would soon 
“abolish the advantage which Central and Western Europe possess 
over Eastern and Southern Europe in the active vitality of their 
intelligence.” ‘It is characteristic of Russia that the inventions 
made by the personnel of the individual industrial enterprises are 
infinitesimally small compared with those of other industrial countries.”’ 
Under post-War conditions, then, the most efficient system is one 
which combines Liberalism with a measure of organisation, under 
conditions of political stability such as are enjoyed by Switzerland. 

There is an interesting chapter on the relations between France 
and Germany, whose “‘ organic economic union ”’ the author considers 
essential to European salvation. But it is not made clear why relief 
is expected from a Continental Zollverein rather than from a more 
general measure of organisation and a wider diffusion of economic 
Liberalism within the sphere which the author still reserves for it. 

The chapter on the British Empire is the weakest in the book, 
since the author misunderstands the constitutional position; but 
both Conservatives and the Socialist supporters of Import Boards 
will be interested in the statement that the controversy over imperial 
economic union has centred round the price of wheat, to the neglect 
of “‘ the essential point, the price of bread.” A. Z 


22*. A TREATISE ON Money. By J. M. Keynes. 2 vols. Vol. I: 
The Pure Theory of Money. Vol. II: The Applied Theory of 
Money. 1930. (London: Macmillan. Cr. 8vo. xvii + 363; 
viii + 424 pp. 15s.) 

It is impossible in a short note to do anything like justice to Mr. 
Keynes’ important work. Briefly, however, it may be stated that it 
embodies his thought of recent years on the problem of the credit 
cycle. Discontinuous in form, there runs nevertheless throughout 
the chapters one central theme, namely, the attempt to find some 
dynamic law to explain the alternation between boom and slump. 
Mr. Keynes holds that disequilibrium arises from the fact that invest- 
ment on the part of entrepreneurs exceeds or falls short of saving on 
the part of individual consumers (if savings exceed investment a part 
of these savings are split). Wealth tends to be transferred from pro- 
ducers to savers or vice versa as the result of the changes in prices set 
up. In the chapter on the working of bank rate Mr. Keynes has 
broken new ground, and his explanation of how, in fact, a rise in bank 
rate causes a fall in the price level marks a real advance in the history 
of the theory of the subject. The first volume and the first part of 
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the second are likely to engage the attention of professional economists 
for a long time to come. The statement that “ the control of prices is 
exercised in the contemporary world through the control of the rate 
of investment ”’ is a conclusion which will be hotly discussed. 

The historical illustrations of Mr. Keynes’ argument are not uni- 
formly convincing and to say on p. 181, Vol. II, that we might have 
avoided most of the troubles of the last ten years and been perhaps 
just about as rich as the United States if we had endeavoured to 
stabilise our position at the price level existing at the end of 1920, 7.e. 
175 per cent. above pre-War, is to present too easy a target to his 
critics. Chapter XXX, however, will provide much profit and enter- 
tainment to expert and non-expert reader alike. Professional historians 
should also be indebted to Mr. Keynes for pointing out the effect of 
“ Profit” Inflation and Deflation upon the rise and fall in the power 
of nations. The year of the Armada “ coincided,” he tells us, with 
the conclusion of a period of inflation in Spain and its commencement 
in England. That “ progress ” is more rapid and that art and letters 
flourish in a time of rising prices is well illustrated by Mr. Keynes. 

In Chapter XXXVII he has the courage to diagnose the slump 
of 1929-30 in the light of his theory and to offer some thoughts and 
suggestions as to how it may develop. It might, however, have been 
wiser to exclude this chapter in what is primarily an academic work 
and to have published it as a separate monograph, which would have 
made it also available to a wider public. In effect he suggests that the 
Bank of England and the Federal Reserve Board should force their 
member banks to reduce the rate of interest allowed to depositors 
down to say one-half per cent. At the same time they should main- 
tain a very low level of short-term interest rates and buy long-dated 
securities. The result will be to cause the yield on bonds to fall and 
so encourage investment. 

Now that we have by painful readjustments linked our currency 
again to gold on the pre-War basis, Mr. Keynes is in favour of adhering 
to the international standard. At the same time, in order to mitigate 
the hardship of adjusting the internal price level to every short-period 
change in the international level, he makes the interesting suggestion 
that the gold points should be widened. This could be done by in- 
creasing the difference between the Central Bank’s buying and selling 
price of gold to 2 per cent. and at the same time giving the Central 
Bank control of the foreign exchange market. Mr. Keynes would 
also impose certain artificial controls for discriminating between invest- 
ment at home and abroad, but these would if adopted inevitably react 
unfavourably on the prestige of the City as an international centre, 
and with important consequences. 

In his desire for stability of prices and in his suggestions for the 
reform of banking practice to secure this end, Mr. Keynes assumes 
too readily, I think, that in formulating such policy bankers do, in fact, 
know at a given moment at what point on the business cycle they 
are actually standing; that they can indeed tell when, in Mr. Keynes’ 
own words, the market rate of interest equals the natural rate (7.e. 
the rate at which savings and investment are equally balanced). 
He finds it normal for entrepreneurs to form empirical judgments, 
but he seems to believe that bankers can develop powers of prognos- 
tication which are not usually attributed to ordinary business 
men. It may, for instance, be doubted whether the collapse on Wall 
Street in 1929 could have been much mitigated by supremely wise 
bankers confronted by optimistic entrepreneurs and a stock-minded 
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public. Is the débdcle in Australia due to a misapprehension about 
the proper rate of investment ? GEORGE MITCHELL, 


23*. THE FIGHT FOR FINANCIAL SUPREMACY. By Paul Einzig. 
1931. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. x +144 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Dr. E1nzic has given us a very readable account of the influences 
at work in London, New York and Paris to retain or obtain the 
leadership in world finance. The main factors required to create 
confidence in an international financial centre are discussed and stress 
is laid on the importance of maintaining a financial market immune 
from official restrictions and freedom in the movement of gold. Inter- 
national confidence is an essential desideratum if foreign countries 
are to entrust their balances to an international centre. The financial 
record of London over a long period of years is a strong point in favour 
of the view that London will successfully emerge in the keen compe- 
tition now in progress. The author offers much criticism of the 
attitude of France in the realm of international financial cooperation 
which he recognises to be one of the fundamental needs of the time. 
The motives behind the heavy flow of French gold imports in recent 
times are carefully analysed and the attitude of France towards the 
Bank for International Settlements is subjected to some criticism. 
The book concludes with two interesting appendices which contain a 
good deal of useful information, not easily accessible, regarding the 
position of Amsterdam, Switzerland and Stockholm as financial 
centres. The book can be confidently recommended to all who are 
anxious to follow the most recent and interesting developments in 
international financial relations. C. H. Kiscu. 


24. VIVRE D’ABORD: Le Probléme de |’Alimentation posé par l’aprés- 
guerre. By Noel Amaudru. 1931. (Paris: Les Editions Pit- 
toresques. 8vo. 224 pp. 30 /fs.) 

THE main burden of this book is that we are moving towards a 
struggle between Europe and America, in which the provision or 
withholding of food-stuffs will play a great part. The United States 
has established a strong economic hold over all other countries on 
the American continent, both North and South, and thus controls 
to some extent the distribution of the food which comes so largely 
from that continent. Moreover, she dominates the principal financial 
centres of the world, she holds more than half the gold, and she exer- 
cises a great influence over the granting of credit to the nations in 
need of financial assistance. She has thus become a danger to the 
world, and to counteract this danger European countries should 
cooperate much more closely than hitherto. It is also important 
that the League of Nations should devote increasing attention to 
economic questions. 

These arguments are supported by a wealth of statistics concerning 
each of the different food products in turn. It must, however, be 
confessed that the facts hardly seem to justify the conclusion. There 
are many excellent reasons for close economic co-operation in Europe, 
but among these reasons I should certainly not place a more or less 
imminent and purely hypothetical war between America and Europe. 
The real conclusion to which this book leads is that the countries of 
the whole world, and not merely of one continent, are becoming 
increasingly interdependent, and that through the League of Nations 
much closer cooperation among the different countries and the 
different continents is necessary. D. CurisTIE TAIT. 
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25*. THE PROBLEM OF MAINTAINING PURCHASING PoWER. By P. W. 
7. 1931. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. xiv + 314 pp. 
15s. 

EveErRyBopy is preoccupied at the present time with the problem 
of unemployment, not only in Great Britain, but in most other countries 
as well, and new remedies for this persistent social disease are being 
proposed almost daily. Among these remedies the proposals in this 
book are specially worthy of mention in International Affairs, pre- 
cisely because they are international in character. Mr. Martin con- 
siders that there is inevitably under present circumstances a deficiency 
of purchasing power, brought about by additions to industry’s working 
capital and other factors, and that this deficiency leads necessarily 
to the periodical crises of over-production or under-consumption with 
which we are all too familiar to-day. To counteract this deficiency, 
both national and international measures are required. The former 
would consist of the financing of public works by means of loans 
from the banks, thus maintaining the purchasing power of the con- 
sumers, with the corollary that if there were any signs of price infla- 
tion, purchasing power would have to be drained out of circulation. 
The international measures would be an agreement between the 
various countries to reduce the gold reserve ratios prescribed by law 
to be held by the central banks, and an undertaking to maintain 
purchasing power on the lines explained in detail in the book. 

It is impossible in a short notice to criticise all the various points 
that arise. There are many causes of cyclical fluctuations, and Mr. 
Martin has perhaps hardly proved satisfactorily that the one he refers 
to is as important as he thinks it. Another obvious criticism is that 
the proposals he makes involve a far greater amount of currency 
management than is practised at present, and that no safeguards would 
prevent that management from being abused for political or other 
reasons. This, however, is hardly a reason for not trying to find such 
safeguards if the remedy is a sound one. Moreover, the whole system 
depends on adequate unemployment and commodity price indices, 
and existing indices are in some countries either manifestly inadequate 
or at least the subject of considerable controversy. Other criticisms 
might also be made, but there is no doubt that Mr. Martin’s sugges- 
tions, which are set out in a very clear and easily understood style, 
deserve the careful consideration of all those concerned with the 
solution of the world’s economic problems. D. CuRISTIE TAIT. 


26. STAAT UND WIRTSCHAFT IN DER ZEITGENOSSISCHEN ENGLISCHEN 
STAATSLEHRE. By Dr. Ludwig von Essen. 1930. (Heidelberg : 
Verlag der Weiss’schen Universitaétsbuchhandlung. 8vo. 80 pp. 
Rm. 3.60.) 


Dr. von EsseEn’s study deals with a question which would require 
a master hand for its adequate treatment. His actual subject is the 
relations between the State and Business (Wirtschaft) in contem- 
porary British thought, but he begins by taking us back to Hobbes, 
Adam Smith and the Utilitarians. We are then introduced succes- 
sively to Britain’s Industrial Future, which is well analysed, to the 
Fabians, Bernhard (sic) Shaw, S. and B. Webb’s Constitution for the 
Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain, Ramsay MacDonald’s earlier 
books on Socialism, the writings of Eden and Cedar Paul, G. D. H. 
Cole’s Guild Socialism Re-stated (1920; his later work, including the 
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preface to The Next Ten Years, is not mentioned), Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
Conservatism, Laski, Bertrand Russell, Norman Angell, L. T. Hob- 
house, and Henry Jones. As will have been noticed, chronology has 
been sacrificed to logical considerations. The result is bewildering, 
the reader finding himself now in the 1880’s and now in 1928 (the 
latest English date in the bibliography). 


27*. Bonn, M. J.: ‘‘ Prosperity’: Wunderglaube und Wirklichkeit 
im amerikanischen Wirtschaftsleben. 1931. (Berlin: Fischer 
Verlag. 176 pp. Rm. 3.) 

The economic situation in America before and during the economic 
crisis and its relation to Europe. 


28*. Hirscu, Julius: Die Wirtschaftskrise. 1931. (Berlin: Fischer 
Verlag. 8vo. 79 pp. Rm. 1.50.) 


The causes of the world economic crisis, its results, especially in Ger- 
many, and the lessons to be drawn from it. 


United States Official Publication : 

29*. CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE: Handbook of Foreign Currency 
and Exchange. By J. R. Mood. (Trade Promotion Series, 
No. 102. 189 pp. 30¢.) 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


30*, DENKWURDIGKEITEN: Vols. III-IV. By Bernhard Fiirst von 
Biilow. Edited by Franz von Stockhammern. 1931. (Berlin: 
Ullstein Verlag. 8vo. (Vol. III. 433 pp. Vol. IV. 732 pp. 
Rm. 17 each volume.) 

31. DiE ENTLASSUNG DES FURSTEN BiLows. By Hermann Freiherr 
von Eckardstein. 1931. (Berlin: Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik. 
8vo. 97 pp. Rm. 3.50.) 

32. First BiLows DENK-UNWURDIGKEITEN: EIN PROTEST. By 
Edgar von Schmidt-Pauli. 1931. (Berlin: Schlieffen—Verlag. 
8vo. 216 pp. Rm. 6.50.) 

33. Furst BiLtow: ENTHULLUNGEN SEINER MITARBEITER. Siid- 
deutsche Monatshefte, Heft 6, March 1931. (Munich: Siid- 
deutsche Monatshefte G.m.b.H. Rm. 1.75.) 


None of the many memoirs that have been given to the world in the 
past decade have aroused so fierce a storm of criticism as have the 
four volumes in which Prince Biilow sought to raise an enduring 
monument to his own sagacity. At the very outset it may be said 
without any qualification that the Prince has most signally failed to 
achieve hisaim. Indeed it is doubtful whether any memoirist has been 
so signally successful in destroying the nimbus that had surrounded 
him in his latter years : a brilliant reputation for statecraft that caused 
him to be regarded by many in Germany as a possible saviour of the 
Empire in the dark days of the World War. Before he set pen to 
paper to vent his resentment and chagrin Biilow enjoyed in wide 
circles both within and beyond the frontiers of Germany the reputation 
of having been the greatest Chancellor of the German Empire after 
Bismarck. To-day public opinion has undergone so complete a change 
that it even sees in him the man responsible for the course that brought 
the German ship of State on to the rocks on which it ultimately 
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foundered. Biilow has himself alone to thank for this remarkable 
metamorphosis. 

It is characteristic of the whole personality of the man that he 
should begin the third volume of his memoirs with a pompous and 
incredibly egotistic expression of his gratitude to God who had enabled 
him to guard his land from harm, “ strengthen and increase its might, 
and to maintain with honour the peace that was and continued to be 
our vital necessity.”” The remainder of the volume is an increasingly 
embittered indictment of his successors in the Chancellorship for 
having by their mistaken policy dragged down Germany from the high 
station in which she had been left by Biilow. Although the Prince is 
unsparing in his criticism of Bethmann—Hollweg, he is too clever to 
come forward with any concrete suggestions as to what he would have 
done in a similar situation to that in which his luckless successor found 
himself in 1914-17; and in his vanity he never sees that the inevitable 
connection between event and cause reached back into the days of his 
own tenure of power. His account of his mission to Rome in 1914-15 
to attempt at the eleventh hour to keep Italy true to the Triple Alliance 
is criticised very severely by Herr von Flotow, the former German 
Ambassador in Rome, in the pages of the Stiddeutsche Monatshefte, in 
which a number of other informed writers such as Baron von Schoen, 
Count Wedel, Count Westarp, Count Max Montgelas, Rashdau, and 
Arthur Zimmermann have mercilessly drawn attention to the numerous 
mistakes in matters of fact (attributable, doubtless, in part to the 
writer’s great age) to be found in the memoirs. 

The mistakes thus dealt with in brief in the Stiddeutsche Monatshefte 
are underlined in black in the books of Schmidt-Pauli and Baron von 
Eckardstein. Of the latter it is perhaps enough to say that it is too 
cleverly written not to arouse suspicion that it needs to be read with 
great reserve; while of the former it can with truth be said that with 
a wealth of evidence it serves to show Biilow in a character very 
different from that which he assumes in his own writings. 

In the seven hundred pages of the fourth and concluding volume of 
his memoirs Prince von Biilow writes his autobiography up to his 
appointment in 1897 as Secretary of State in succession to Marschall 
von Bieberstein. Free from the rancour that stains the pages of the 
previous volumes, and penned in a mood of kindly cynicism befitting 
a man in the late ’seventies looking back upon a long and distinguished 
career, this fourth volume with its wealth of good stories and brilliant 
vignettes of famous men and women is by far the pleasantest reading. 
The whole diplomatic, literary, and fashionable world of Europe from 
the days of the Frankfurter Bundestag to the close of the nineteenth 
century is unfolded before the reader’s eyes like some superbly woven, 
gorgeously coloured tapestry. It is only towards the close that the 
harmony of the picture threatens to be disturbed by the re-awakening 
of Biilow’s bitterness and resentment on his narrating the events leading 
up to his assumption of office. 

Historians must, however, be grateful to Biilow for having written 
a book that has raised such a controversy. For when the dust finally 
dies down the true lineaments of German policy from 1897 to 1918 will 
become clearer than they have ever been before. 

Tan F. D. Morrow. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW 


34*. THE CANONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. By T. Baty. 1930. 
(London: John Murray. 8vo. xii+ 518 pp. 21s.) 


Dr. Baty has convinced himself that international law ought to, 
and apparently therefore that it does, satisfy four ‘‘ canons”: it must 
be simple, 7.e. embody a few broad principles only; certain, 7.e. “ it 
cannot bear novel theories and subtle questionings”’; objective, 7.e. 
capable of easy application by the ascertainment of plain facts; and 
elastic, 7.e. capable of change. He illustrates each of these supposed 
‘“‘canons’’ by a number of discursive essays on select topics of the law, 
many of them very interesting in themselves, though as a rule there 
seems to be no particular reason for placing a topic under one canon 
rather than under another. 

The last of Dr. Baty’s canons is not very prominent in his system, 
for it appears that though the law may move, yet it hardly ever does. 
Generally, however, it is difficult to see any reason, except Dr. Baty’s 
own preference, for his assumption that what he calls in one place its 
“perennial and eternal principles ’’ became fixed at one past date 
rather than at another when they were applied in a different way. The 
truth is that Dr. Baty is fighting for a cause in which he profoundly 
believes, the ‘‘ splendid individualism ”’ of a more robust age, and he 
would apply it to international law ‘‘ by allotting to each separate 
public its own area of ground, in which it can work out its own destiny 
in its own way.” Anything contrary to this simplistic view of the 
international legal scene he rejects as an aberration. 

Like everything that Dr. Baty writes, this book is never dull or 
conventional. He hasa shrewd eye for the weak joints in his opponents’ 
armour, though he allows himself in the exhilaration of controversy to 
assume too often a tone of contemptuous arrogance which is more 
amusing than persuasive. He is naturally out of sympathy with most 
recent developments in or thought on international law; he is quite 
confident, for instance, that it needs neither legislature, nor code, nor 
courts, nor sanctions. Apparently he is not very familiar with the 
working of the League, which with curious affectation he refers to 
throughout the book as the “‘ Société des Nations,” for he speaks of its 
“rigid and self-elected ”’ Council, and of the “‘ definite processes” by 
which it enforces an ‘‘ award ”’ of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. J. L. BRIERLY. 


35*. Stmons, Dr. Walter (ed.): Mitteilungen der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Vélkerrecht. 1930. (Berlin: Carl Heymann. 8vo. 
252 pp. Rm. ro.) 


This volume contains memoranda by Dr. Hesse on Memel (pp. 29-68) ; 
by Dr. Draeger on the dispute between Danzig and Poland regarding 
Gdynia in international law (pp. 69-80); by Dr. Walther Schiicking on the 
Kellogg Pact in relation to the Covenant and the General Act (pp. 178-196), 
etc., etc. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


36*. REFUGEES. By C. A. Macartney. 1931. (London: League of 
Nations Union. 8vo. 127 pp. Is. 6d.) 

AT first sight those who have been familiar with various aspects of 

the refugee problems of recent years may well wonder whether this 
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small book, in good print, can possibly find room for enough facts to 
make a true picture. 

The author must certainly be congratulated on his success in giving 
the salient facts in a most readable form, with enough detail to make 
the book actually useful for reference to the political student. Those 
who have no time to study the background can be satisfied that the 
series of pictures given here are in good proportion, not distorted by the 
selection of detail. 

There is no bias apparent and the morals to be drawn are left to the 
reader. In Chapter V, on the Bulgarian Settlement, there is but little 
reference to the so-called voluntary exchange between Bulgarians and 
Greeks, and the reference to the previous chapter on this point is 
inadequate. In actual fact the Greeks did not leave readily from 
Bulgaria until their position was made difficult, if not untenable, by 
the advent of Bulgarian—Macedonians from Greece, the latter having 
been practically driven out by terrorism and the difficulties arising from 
the advent of the refugees from Asia—Minor. 

It is doubtful if peasants really would ever make a voluntary 
exchange or even if one side could be persuaded to leave their own land 
for promises of better. The town population is different and more 
readily swayed by political agitation. The economic loss from the 
exchange due to the impossibility of giving the peasants and the fisher- 
folk the kind of work to which they were accustomed has also not found 
place in this admirable survey. HILDA CLARK. 


37*. THE MANDATES SYSTEM. By Norman Bentwich. 1930. (London: 
Longmans. 8vo. xi-+ 200 pp. 15s.) 


THIs is an account of a régime by one of its practitioners; for Mr. 
Bentwich, as Attorney-General of Palestine, has drafted and adminis- 
tered the law of the most difficult mandated area. The book, accepting 
the principle that international obligations to rule in the native interest 
are advantageous, as well as international supervision of the rulers, is 
concerned with the legal effects of the system as manifested in the 
mandates, and constitutionally developed in the mandated areas. It 
contains much useful matter not easy to lay hands on elsewhere, such 
as an account of the organic laws of Lebanon and Syria, the text of the 
Transjordan Treaty of 1928,and a summary of various cases bearing on 
the system decided by local courts and by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. The history of the areas comes in oddly and 
scrappily in illustration of legal points. The cause of the Syrian war 
is dismissed with the remark that the Djebel Druzes “‘had been provoked 
by a too reforming governor.”” New Guinea has no narrative whatever. 
On his own area, discretion and the desire to be just have dried the 
author’s pen; the account of Palestine is a deliberately legalistic 
survey. It is somewhat misleading, for while it rightly sets the trust 
for native well-being beside the National Home for the Jews as the 
purposes of the mandate, it goes on to devote its account of the text 
entirely to the National Home clauses, omitting their reservations of 
native interests and rights, and to the Holy Place guardianship. More 
serious, Mr. Bentwich must be letting the wish father the thought when 
he says: ‘“‘ The principle of self-determination had to be modified 
because of the two national selves existing in Palestine.” But the 
principle is part of Article 22 of the Covenant, which, as the League 
Council laid down in the Hymans Report, is the fundamental law of 
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the mandates, unalterable either by the Allied Powers or by the 
Council itself. And Article 22 is cited in the mandate preamble as its 
first purpose. The fact has had to be modified, but the principle 
stands as a treaty obligation, in ineluctable conflict with the other 
obligation of the National Home. 

There are some inaccuracies in need of remedy. Thus the Open 
Door régime is described on pp. 9 and 18 as a universal rule. It is 
confined to A and B areas. The clause that the mandatory may 
govern an area as an integral part of its territory is given on p. 13 asa 
peculium of C mandates; on p. 89 British and French Cameroons are 
added in a footnote. In fact this clause forms part of all the B and C 
mandates save that for Tanganyika. FREDA WHITE. 


38*. BASDEVANT, Suzanne: Les Fonctionnaires Internationaux. 1931. 
(Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 335 pp. 40/rs.) 
The position in international law of officials of international institutions 
such as the League, the Permanent Court, and the International Labour 
Organisation. 


39*. KorEnITcH, Féodor: L’article 10 du Pacte de la Société des 
Nations. 1931. (Paris: Pierre Bossuet. 8vo. 210 pp. 25.50 
rs.) 

A general consideration of treaties of guarantee, leading up to the 
genesis of Article 10, and an analysis of it, particularly in relation to the 
Monroe Doctrine and to Article 21. 


40*. Moret, Alphonse: La neutralité de la Suisse et la Société des 
Nations. 1931. (Lausanne: Librairie F. Rouge and Co. 8vo. 


177 pp. 6.40 frs. Swiss.) 
The incompatibility of the principle of neutrality with the Covenant. 


41*. SowarD, F. H.: Canada and the League of Nations. 1931. 
(Ottawa: League of Nations Society in Canada. 8vo. 52 pp.) 


An account of Canada’s relations with the League, together with texts 
of the relevant documents. 


Great Britain Official Publications : 

42*. GENERAL Act. Memorandum on the proposed accession of H.M. 
Government to the General Act of 1928. 1931. (Cmd. 3803. 
La. 8vo. I9pp. 4d.) 

43*. LEAGUE OF Nations. Report by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, 
M.P., to the Sixty-Second Session of the Council. 1931. (Cmd. 
3804. La.8vo. Iopp. 2d.) 


EUROPE: GENERAL 


44*. EUROPAISCHE HANDELSPOLITIK. By Hans Kraemer. 1930. 
(Berlin : Selbstverlag des Reichsverbandes der deutschen Indus- 
trie. La. 4to. 55 pp. Rm. 4.) 

THIs pamphlet is a reprint of an address before the Reichsverband 
der deutschen Industrie, of which the author is President. We are told 
in the preface that it made a deep impression. It may perhaps be 
taken as an indication of the views held in leading German circles—all 
the more so as its conclusions correspond remarkably with the line of 
recent German policy. 
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The author re-examines in the light of present-day movements the 
old controversy between the Most—Favou: :d—Nation system and the 
policy of preference or reciprocity. After carefully analysing the 
situation in the British Empire, he concludes that a system of imperial 
preference would endanger British exports to foreign countries (i.e. 
55 per cent. of our total exports) and would have an unfavourable 
effect on our shipping, insurance and banking. It would also interfere 
with the export of the Dominions to non-British countries and would 
drive the latter into the arms of the non-British producers of food- 
stuffs and raw materials, e.g. the United States and the Argentine. He 
concludes that the Continental industrial nations have no reason to be 
alarmed at a possible change in the British fiscal system, since if the 
worst came to the worst they could recover in non-British markets 
what they stood to lose in trade with Britain. 

Next he examines the movement for reciprocity which has arisen in 
Eastern Europe and the demand that Germany should give a preference 
to the agrarian States in that region. He shows from the figures that 
this would be an impracticable policy for Germany, who, in 1929, for 
instance, drew 96 per cent. of her imported wheat from non-European 
countries and only 2.2 per cent. from South-Eastern Europe (Roumania, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary and Bulgaria). Moreover, Germany’s exports 
to the first three of these countries constitute under 4 per cent. of her 
total exports. 

He declares that the best policy for Germany, as for any State of 
her size and diversity of production and trade, is to adhere to the Most- 
Favoured—Nation System and he dwells with satisfaction on the fact 
that Germany dealt a severe blow at reciprocity by compelling France 
to abandon it in the Franco-German commercial treaty of 1927. 

Nevertheless, he concludes, Germany needs more elbow-room for 
her commercial development. How can she widen her market without 
interfering with the Most-Favoured—Nation System or embroiling her- 
self with the nations with whom she carries on the overwhelming 
proportion of her trade? Only, he replies, by the policy of a Customs 
Union, which is fortunately not at variance with the Most-Favoured-— 
Nation System. ‘‘ The way to a Customs Union may be slow and 
difficult ” ; but it is the only road compatible with Germany’s interests, 
which are, in this matter, he adds significantly, not only economic but 
also political. A. Z 


45*. PANEUROPA ODER MITTELEUROPA. By Dr. Wilhelm Giirge. 
1929. (Berlin: B.Staar. 8vo. 87pp. Rm. 3.) 


Tuis little book of 87 pages is worth close study at the present 
juncture. The author starts from the assumption that Germany urgently 
needs an extension of her home market. He then examines and rejects 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi’s project of “‘ Paneuropa,” on the ground that 
it would lack inner unity by including a large part of Africa, and that, in 
any case, France has no inclinations towards a Paneuropean Zollverein. 
“ Poincaré has often enough reminded us that France is a nation of 
roo millions. Where are these 100 millions? In France, in Tunis, 
Algiers, Morocco and the Soudan.”’ He then, by a process of elimina- 
tion, brings us back to Friedrich Naumann’s “‘ Mitteleuropa ’”’ of 1915. 
Here it is best to quote his actual words. 


“Experience has shown that the break-up of the economic unity of Austria- 
Hungary, and consequently of the bridge to the East, has involved heavy 
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sacrifices for all concerned. The attachment (Anschluss) of Austria to Germany 
means the rebuilding of this bridge, and is therefore a matter which exposes us 
to the hostility of our former opponents. The union of Germany and Austria 
would turn mutilated Vienna into the gateway to the East. Its old connections 
would come to life again. It would be able to use its knowledge of the Near 
East, and its geographical position would make it a second Hamburg for Germany. 
Once the tariff barriers between Austria and Germany have fallen, Hungary will 
be able to play a part in Central European politics and Roumania can carry 
through its economic and perhaps its political association with Hungary. At 
this point it will become indispensable for Yugoslavia to maintain its customers 
in the market extending right through to Germany. . . . Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia must change their attitude. They belong inside such an arrangement, 
whether they will or no.” 

The argument goes on to emphasise the part to be played by the 
German minorities in this development. 

This new Mitteleuropa composed of the seven States enumerated 
above (why is Bulgaria omitted?) will number over 150 million 
inhabitants. It will have a single “language of intercourse,’ for 
German is understood in the depths of Macedonia and Old Roumania. 


46*. HIsTOIRE POLITIQUE DE L’EurRoPE, 1815-1919. By Edmond 
Rossier. 1931. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 361 pp. 30 /rs.) 


THE history of Europe in the crowded period from the end of the 
Napoleonic War to the end of the World War is covered by Professor 
Rossier in some 330 pages. It is a work of extraordinarily skilful 
compression and of wide and scholarly generalisation. If translated 
and published in an English edition, it might have a considerable 
success. It is not, however, a book for a beginner. Unless the reader 
already knows the main facts of the history of the period, he will find 
the narrative illusive, and he will not grasp the full significance of the 
generalisations. 

The history is, as its title declares it to be, political. It is also a 
History of Europe as a whole. This, however, in M. Rossier’s com- 
petent treatment, is not simply international relations. The domestic 
development of each of the European States is pithily described and at 
the same time fitted into the general scheme of the book. The result 
is a synthése which might be somewhat of a strain for the ordinary 
reader, but which commends itself to the student. The ordinary 
reader, on the other hand, will be helped by the full table of dates or 
répertoire chronologique appended to the text of the book. There is also 
a complete table of contents and chapter-headings which provide 
practically a summary of the whole book. 

Readers will be interested in the judgments of M. Rossier who, as 
professor of contemporary and diplomatic history at Lausanne and 
Geneva, represents the views of the highly-trained scholar of a small 
and neutral State. While admitting the Liberal criticisms concerning 
the Congress of Vienna, he points out the long period of comparatively 
unbroken peace which the Congress ensured. He considers that 
British support of constitutional movements on the Continent was 
actuated by motives of self-interest, yet he is also of opinion that Great 
Britain thus conferred great services upon Europe. He gives credit to 
Louis Napoleon for fine ideals, but finds him personally inferior to his 
réle; yet in the period 1860-70 the activities of Napoleon are judged 
to have been, taken altogether, wholesome, and M. Rossier is inclined 
to think that Europe was the worse for the fall of the Second Empire. 
He condemns Germany for taking the initiative in producing the 
rupture of August 1, 1914. He criticises, tactfully, certain portions of 
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the Peace Treaty of Versailles, yet holds that Europe, though still in a 
precarious condition, “‘ is better than she has ever been,” because the 
great States founded on national wills exist, while the artificial creations, 
founded upon force or chance, have disappeared. The ensuing age, 
he considers, may see the “‘ effacement of nationalisms,” a necessary 
condition for the realisation of the new spirit which has appeared at the 
end of this astonishing period of one hundred and four years. 
R. B. Mowat, 


47*. HEINEMAN, D. N.: Skizze eines neuen Europa. 1931. (Kéln: 
Gilde-Verlag. 8vo. 51 pp.) 
An American engineer, speaking at Cologne University in November 


1930, strongly advocates the idea of a European economic union, and cites 
the United States as a practical example of federation. 


EUROPE: WESTERN 


48*, THE Memoirs OF RAYMOND Poincare. Vol. IV (1915). Trans- 
lated by Sir George Arthur. 1930. (London: Heinemann. 
8vo. xi+ 343 pp. 21s.) 

49. THE Memoirs OF MARSHAL Focu. Translated by Colonel T. 
Bentley Mott. 1931. (London: MHeinemann. §8vo. _Iviii 
+ 594 PP. 25s.) 

50. THE SILENCE OF SARRAIL. By Paul Coblentz. 1931. (London: 
Hutchinson. 8vo. 288 pp. 18s.) 


TuHE fourth volume of Monsieur Poincaré’s Memoirs, which has 
been admirably translated by Sir George Arthur, is as interesting as 
were the first three. 

The French President stands out, during those terrible War years, 
if not as a great man, at least as a conscientious one, a man with more 
foresight than most, impartial, unassuming, respectful of a parlia- 
mentary system trying at times almost beyond endurance, and the 
defender of a constitution which muzzled him and greatly limited 
his field of action. Nevertheless, this account shows how, by his 
suggestions and his constant insistence upon being furnished with 
information, Monsieur Poincaré was able to make his influence felt ; 
and we realise that many a ministerial crisis was smoothed over by 
his personal intervention. 

Nearly all the important figures of that period of the War are men- 
tioned in these pages, and many appear so frequently as to become 
thoroughly familiar to the reader. We get to know Millerand, taciturn, 
secretive but indispensable, and Joffre, even-tempered and invincibly 
optimistic, grappling with the baffling problem of trench warfare, 
convincing Ministers by his unadorned straightforward statements, 
compelling trust by the gaze of his wonderful blue eyes. We see 
also the intractable Clemenceau, exasperated by the obvious mistakes 
but unaware of the difficulties of the Government, kicking at the 
Ministry, at the Command, at everything within range. 

Foreign politicians are often happily sketched; Mr. Lloyd George 
“with the head of an artist . . . but nevertheless true to the type 
of democracy,” Grey, Balfour, all appear, and now and then, with a 
glint of humour, we are shown the British Cabinet as seen from Paris. 
“‘ Asquith was ill, Grey was tired, and Lloyd George was busy trying 
to become Prime Minister.” 
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In particular, one arresting figure stalks through the pages of this 
book, dominating all others, greatly understanding of French problems, 
conciliatory, far-seeing and almost invariably right : Lord Kitchener. 
This book pays frequent tribute, the more striking that it is almost 
unconscious, to that great soldier. 

One difficulty of parliamentary government in war-time not 
generally understood by the public stands out clearly in this work: 
the frequent necessity of maintaining a Minister at his post just because 
the public at home or abroad have confidence in him, although for 
health or other reasons he may have become patently unfit to carry 
out his work. Such was the case of Delcassé and of Millerand. 

Two main problems in the conduct of the war stand out with 
particular force. The first is the difficulty of harmonising the diplo- 
matic negotiations of Allied nations, and the other the problem of 
how a Parliament based on popular control can carry out its duty 
to the nation without hampering the autocratic military machine. 

Sazonoff was the enfant terrible of inter-Allied diplomacy, the 
irresponsible changeable element which wrecked negotiation after 
negotiation. The attempts of the Allies to formulate a Balkan policy 
make pitiable reading. Even without Sazonoff these were futile and 
vacillating enough to explain our failures. 

Monsieur Poincaré’s Memoirs demonstrate, as must all true studies 
of the War, what an unsatisfactory means of carrying out national 
policy war is. Modern democracy has helped to ruin it as an effective 
weapon. It is old-fashioned and clumsy, a tin sword that bends 
in the hand of him who wields it. 

This book is not a commentary, it is a narrative of events, but a 
thousand incidents indicate that modern warfare cannot be conducted 
without a conflict between democracy and the military machine. 

Further, and this was France’s particular problem, there was the 
political Genera] to be dealt with, and Sarrail stands out in this capacity, 
a warning and a reminder of the danger there is in tolerating the 
introduciion of political influences in the Army, and the difficulty of 
eradicating such influences once they have been introduced. 

If an observation on the translation may be allowed, it seems a 
pity that the French déjeuner is always translated as ‘“ breakfast.” 
In a book of this importance the time at which these great men met 
may be of considerable moment, and “ breakfast’? may mislead. 

There are some very minor slips. On p. 148 “ funnel”’ should 
read ‘‘ crater,”’ and on p. 252 “‘ Cross of the Grand Legion of Honour ”’ 
should read ‘‘ Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour.” On p. 304 there 
ought not to be a comma between the names “ Ferdinand Buisson,” 
and twice the unusual term ‘“‘ command vests with ” is used. 

A highly important and readable book, which no serious student 
of the war can afford to neglect. 


The Memoirs of Marshal Foch have caused widespread annoyance 
amongst the British public and have disillusioned his admirers. That 
the book is badly edited may to some extent explain its inaccuracies, 
but hardly accounts for the bias of the author who, we are told, revised 
the first and last parts of the book (which are the only parts he wrote 
himself) several times. 

For example, the reader who had not made a special study of the 
battle of the Marne would gather from Foch’s account of it that on 
the evening of the gth September, Foch’s Ninth Army advanced 
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victoriously against a beaten enemy, whereas, in fact, the Germans, 
all but successful, had withdrawn voluntarily because of what had 
occurred far to the west on the British front. In fact proof of this 
is to be found in the Memoirs themselves, for we are told that the 
French troops reached their objectives on the early morning of the 
roth September, before the orders to attack had reached them. 

Of the British during the battle mention will be sought in vain. 
We are informed that the Fifth Army extricated the British Ex- 
peditionary Force at Guise during the retreat, which is untrue, but 
of their action at the Marne there is not a word. According to Foch 
it was the Fifth Army which drove the wedge between von Kluck 
and von Biilow that compelled the German retirement. In fact the 
B.E.F. is the only force engaged in the battle to whose part in the 
victory no reference is made, and yet it was that very force that made 
victory possible. This strange bias, amazing in one who not only 
was greatly trusted and liked by the British, but who owed his position 
to their confidence in him, is manifest throughout the book. 

Foch’s account of the first battle of Ypres is completely misleading ; 
the reader is given to understand that Foch and the French troops 
repeatedly extricated the British, which was far from being the case. 
French reverses and checks, and the numerous occasions when the 
British went to their help, are hardly ever mentioned. 

What really does come out, though the author does not seem to 
have perceived this, is the amazing impotency of a commander situated 
as he was at that time. This part of the book will no doubt one day 
furnish the material wherewith it will be shown how, owing to bad 
generalship on the part of the French, the placing of reserves in the 
wrong place, etc., an intolerable and unnecessary strain was placed 
on the British, who, by their heroism, retrieved these mistakes and 
saved the Channel ports. 

The middle part of the book, which was not written by Foch, is devoid 
of interest. This is a pity, since it would have been valuable to have 
the Marshal’s views, or at least those of his Staff, on the unsuccessful 
attacks in Artois in 1915, and also an explanation as to why no advant- 
age was taken by Foch of the rent in the German line south of the 
Somme on the opening days of that battle. 

The latter part of the book, dealing with Foch’s term in supreme 
command, is more interesting and shows him at his best. At that 
time he seems to have risen above national prejudice. 

The translation is conscientious. In fact the pen picture Colonel 
Bentley Mott gives of Foch in his Introduction is the only passage 
of human interest in the whole book, but there are some mistakes 
and occasionally words are used which are not English, as, for instance, 
‘‘ debarkation ”’ for ‘‘ detrainment.”’ General Brygere (p. 126) should 
be Brugére. Ypres is printed instead of Arras on p. 192 and XXXII 
for XXXIII Corps on p. 216. 


The Silence of Sarrail is another example of a biography that, for 
the sake of the man it is intended to eulogise, should never have been 
written. It is often unfair to embody in a book the passing remarks 
of a man who, perhaps, was only expressing the annoyance of the 
moment. The biographer does not always perceive this; in the case 
of this book it is to be hoped for General Sarrail’s sake that many 
of the remarks attributed to him did not express his considered views. 
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The book is bad as a book, and the translation often makes the 
meaning obscure. 

The first part of the book is well calculated to revive all the ill- 
feeling aroused at the time of the Dreyfus trial. It tends to explain 
the intense dislike felt for Sarrail throughout the greater portion of 
the French Army, but the reader only gets the haziest impression of 
that troublous period from the author, who writes as a not very well- 
informed partisan concerning events that occurred long before his 
time. 

Mr. Coblentz wishes to make out a strong case for General Sarrail 
as Commander of the French Third Army during the battle of the 
Marne. Unfortunately his lack of technical knowledge has not enabled 
him to digest the documents at his disposal, or even to understand 
what General Sarrail said on the subject. 

General Sarrail no doubt played an important réle, but he did 
not, as we are led to infer, win the battle, nor is the method adopted 
by the author, of attacking all other commanders, the best way of 
establishing the claims of his hero. 

Sarrail’s period of command in Salonika and the difficulties he 
undoubtedly met with there appear as a welter of confusion from 
which emerges a dislike of Great Britain that blazes forth when he 
is sent to Syria. The reader is less impressed than fatigued by the 
author’s vehement defence of the General as High Commissioner. 

We are repeatedly told of British intrigues, but they seem as nothing 
(though the author does not appear to think so) to those of the French 
themselves. We are told, for instance, that the Druse rebellion owed 
its origin to the rivalry of two French Intelligence officers, the one 
desiring the other’s job! 

There are numerous references to ‘‘ British intrigues,” supplying 
of arms to the rebels from Transjordania, etc., and the book ends on 
this note— 

“ And meanwhile the little Army of the Levant continues to be exposed to the 
most perfidious, the most British of traps.”’ 


Incidentally, these tales of British ill-will towards the French 
administration in Syria are very persistent in France and have often 
been repeated. It would be an excellent thing if all this nastiness 
were refuted once and for all and the true story of what has happened 
in recent years in regard to the relationship of our administration 


in Palestine to that of the French in Syria were told. 
E. L. SPEARS. 


? 


51. EXCHANGE, PRICES AND PRODUCTION IN HyYPER-INFLATION : 
GERMANY, 1920-23. By Frank D. Graham, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Princeton University. 1931. (Princeton: University 
Press. 8vo. xix + 362 pp. $3.50.) 

Tuts book is the first of a series to be published under the auspices 
of the International Finance Section of the Department of Economic 
and Social Institutions in Princeton University, which, as explained 
by Professor Kemmerer in a brief foreword, was established as a mem- 
orial to the late James Theodore Walker of Princeton. The historical 
importance of the colossal inflation of Germany will always secure 
notice in works dealing with the economic consequences of the War. 
When the great inflation consequent on the French Revolution took 
place, monetary theory was in a state of comparative infancy and 
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statistical methods were undeveloped. The great advance made 
since that time could find no more vivid expression than in this inter- 
esting work. Professor Graham deals in the earlier part of his book 
with the historical chain of events that led to the growth of the 
Reichsbank note issues from M. 113-6 billions in December 1921 to 
M. 496,507,424,800 billions in December 1923. He reminds us that after 
September 1923 the charge of the Reichsbank for loans rose to the 
rate of goo per cent. per annum, a figure seemingly so incredible that 
it would have been deemed impossible but for its occurrence, and 
yet this rate itself was insufficient to yield a profit to the Reichsbank, 
so headlong was the collapse precipitated by the wholesale creation 
of currency to finance the passive resistance in the Ruhr. Professor 
Graham explains the reactions of the inflation on the various classes 
of the community and brings out the point that though the prodigious 
loans of the Reichsbank were repaid in worthless money, the loans cost 
the Bank nothing but the printing expenses, and that, while the Bank 
realised no effective profit, the real burden was thrown upon the public. 
In the second part of the book Professor Graham examines with a 
wealth of statistics and diagrams the application of economic theory 
in relation to movements in prices and exchange rates in Germany 
after the inflation, and the reactions on business activity and 
production are discussed. The book is furnished with a full biblio- 
graphy and index. Professor Graham is to be congratulated on a 
notable contribution to the study of an economic episode of the highest 
interest and the work has set a high standard for the series which it 
has inaugurated. C. H. Kiscu. 


52*. WEGE DEUTSCHER AUSSENPOLITIK. By Generaloberst von Seeckt. 
1931. (Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer. 8vo. 34 pp. Rm. 1.) 


In this lecture General von Seeckt castigates the foreign policy 
followed by Germany since the War as one of futile weakness, and 
pleads for national unity in support of a new policy, which is to include 
resignation from the League of Nations unless Germany receives 
satisfaction regarding minority protection and disarmament, equality 
in armaments by re-arming unless other nations reduce, revision of 
the Young Plan, revision of the Eastern Frontier (not forgetting that 
“our relations with Russia are intimately bound up with our hopes 
for the future”’) and closer relations with Italy and Hungary. 


53*. Ditrricnu, Erich : Die deutsch-franzésischen Wirtschaftsverhand- 
lungen der Nachkriegszeit. [Heft 14 of Moderne Wirischafis- 
gestaltungen.] 1931. (Berlin: de Gruyter. 8vo. 241 pp. 
Rm. 9.) 

An account, based on official documents, of the Franco-German 


economic negotiations from 1924 to 1928, including the Saar negotiations. 
Includes a bibliography. 


54*. HoRKENBACH, Cuno (ed.): Das Deutsche Reich von 1918 bis 
heute. 193%. (Berlin: Verlag fiir Presse, Wirtschaft und 
Politik. 8vo. 853 pp. Rm. 15.) 


Contains a chronology of important events in Germany from 1918 to 
the end of 1930; an account of the political and administrative structure 
of the Reich; thirty-one statistical tables; and a register of leading 
politicians. The work is intended to provide a background for a periodical 
on similar lines which the author proposes to issue monthly as from the 
beginning of 1931. 
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55*. KELLER, Rudolf: © Deutschland und Frankreich. 1931. 
(Miinchen: Piper. 8vo. 112 pp. Rm. 1.20.) 

The author, a German living in Czechoslovakia, is the editor of the 
Prager Tagblait. He takes an independent view of the causes, remote and 
immediate, of the enmity between Germany and France. 

56*. Lamm, Hermann: Auswanderung und Kolonialfrage. 1930. 
(Dresden: E. Piersons Verlag. 8vo. 56 pp. Rm. 1.20.) 

The author, who has also recently brought out a book on emigration 
to the Argentine, stresses the necessity for a systematised emigration of 
Germans to South America in order to relieve congestion at home. He 
gives valuable details regarding the emigration possibilities in Paraguay, 
Chile and Uruguay. 

57*. Marcus, Dr. Alfred: Die wirtschaftliche Krise des deutschen 
Juden. 1931. (Berlin: Stilke. 8vo. 184 pp. Rm. 6.50.) 

The part played by Jews in various industries, metal, textile, corn, etc., 
in banking, and in the economic life of Germany as a whole. 

58*. OuREM, H. J.: Spanien und Deutschland: ihre Kulturbezie- 
hungen in Vergangenheit u. Gegenwart. 1930. (Kéln: Gilde- 
Verlag. 8vo. 39 pp.) 

A lecture delivered at K6ln and Dresden last year, sketching the 
relations between Spain and Germany from the time of Charles V down to 
the present day. 

59*. WILLIKENS, Werner: Nationalsozialistische Agrarpolitik. 1931. 
(Miinchen: Deutscher Volksverlag. 8vo. 64 pp. Rm. 1.) 


The National-Socialist agrarian policy and its importance in the Nazi 
programme. 


Great Britain Official Publication : 

60*, RHINELAND. International Agreement on the evacuation of 
the Rhineland territory. The Hague, August 30, 1929. 1931. 
(Treaty Series No. 16 of 1931. Cmd.3796. La. 8vo. 17 pp. 3d.) 


United States Official Publication : 

61*. BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG: The Belgian-—Luxemburg Iron and 
Steel Industry. By A. E. Burrows. (Trade Information 
Bulletin, No. 736. I9 pp. 0c.) 


EUROPE: CENTRAL AND SOUTH-EASTERN 


62*, THE LITTLE ENTENTE. By John O. Crane. 1931. (New York 
and London: Macmillan. 8vo. 222 pp. tos. 6d.) 


Tuis book, by an American observer who has had unusual oppor- 
tunities of obtaining inside knowledge, is particularly timely. He 
describes with unusual frankness the external and internal difficulties 
which the Little Entente has to face, concluding that, whilst its 
essential aim remains unaltered, ‘‘ the focus of its attention is con- 
tinually changing,” thereby revealing its vitality. The chapter entitled 
“Czechoslovakia: Germany and Anschluss Prospects” is a good 
brief statement of the considerations involved. It is worth recalling 
that the negotiations for a preferential system between Czechoslovakia, 
Austria and Hungary in 1925 (when Austria regained her fiscal freedom) 
broke down owing to the opposition of Italy. Appendices include the 
Little Entente Treaties of Alliance and Arbitration, King Charles of 
Hungary’s Coronation Oath, and the Hapsburg Dethronement Act 
passed by the Hungarian Parliament on November 6, 1921. 
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63*. LA TcHECOSLOVAQUIE ECONOMIQUE. Rapport a M. le Ministre du 
Commerce et de l’Industrie sur ma Mission économique en Tchécho- 
slovaquie, Juillet 1929-Octobre 1930. By Dr. Lucien Graux. 
1930. (Paris: G. Ficker. 4to. 632 pp. map. illus. 200 frs.) 

Dr. LuciEN GRAUX was sent by the French Ministére du Commerce 
et de Il’ Industrie on a mission to Czechoslovakia from July 1929 to 
October 1930. He now publishes the results of his investigations in a 
bulky and sometimes discursive volume of 600 odd pages, including 
75 pages of bibliography in which some of the works mentioned are of 
questionable relevance—for example, Jacox, F.: Seacoast of Bohemia : 
a vexed question in Shakespearian geography; Bentley’s Miscellany, 
1897; and Bohemian Voice, Omaha, 1894. 

Dr. Lucien Graux has, however, included all the statistical tables 
supplied by the Czech Government to the League of Nations, and a 
good deal of industrial information not included in any other single 
collection. Further, there is a fairly detailed table of contents, which 
provides a guide to the mass of information. There is a section on 
political organisation, more than I00 pages on economic and financial 
questions, a section on foreign and commercial relations, and a detailed 
account of the internal economic organisation of Czechoslovakia. 


64*. A SHort HisToRY OF THE HUNGARIAN PEOPLE. By Ferenc 
Eckhart. 1931. (London: Grant Richards. 8vo. 244 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 


Tuis little book fills no very conspicuous gap, since several short 
histories of Hungary already exist. It is, however, a good specimen 
of its kind, being competently written and taking into account the 
results of recent Hungarian research. The tone is moderate, even if 
the Hungarian view of many disputed questions is assumed with- 
out indication of the possibility of alternative interpretations. The 
author has, however, abstained from polemic, thus leaving himself 
more space for economics than most of his predecessors, and has 
succeeded in giving a very readable and coherent account of his subject. 
The chief fault to be found with Mr. Eckhart, as against his consider- 
able merits, is a certain absence of interest in his style. 

His unnamed translator, who appears to have worked on a French 
version, would have done well to enlarge his knowledge of his subject- 
matter. He would then have discovered that the Comans (p. 33), 
Kumanians (p. 36), and Kuns (p. 39) were the same people, nor would 
he have described the Patriarch of Ipek as the “ Patriarch Ipek.” 
The proper English terms of “‘ Estates,’ and ‘‘ Military Frontier,” etc. 
might have been used instead of the curious equivalents given them 
here, and some uniform system adopted for the spelling of geographical 
names. An adequate index might also have been adopted. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


65*. SOUTH-EASTERN AFFAIRS. Quarterly Review for the History of 
South-Eastern Europe. (Published by the Hungarian Society 
for Foreign Affairs, Budapest. Vol. I, No. I, Jan. 1931. 6 
pengés.) 

It is always a pleasure to welcome a new contemporary, and this 
new Hungarian periodical invites welcome at the outset by its most 
attractive format and make-up. The contents of this first number 
are entirely historical. They comprise an essay by the editor, Professor 
Horvath, on Medieval Hungary; a bibliography of general Balkan 
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and medieval and modern Greek history; a note on Hungarian 
historiography since the War; an index, with extracts, of Anglo- 
Hungarian documents 1841-50; and a summary of the Hungarian 
“War documents”’ relating to the national movements among the 
Slavs and Roumanians in rgor. 

All this provides material of great interest and should prove 
valuable to future writers. It is, however, a little difficult to see the 
advantage of entrusting what ought to be purely historical matter to 
the auspices of a political society. The suspicion that South-Eastern 
Affairs is not solely devoted to the cause of objective research is 
strengthened by a reading of Prof. Horvath’s article, much of which 
is devoted to stating, as though they were uncontested facts, the 
Magyar version (and not even the version now adopted by the most 
modern Magyar historians) of all the most controversial questions of 
medieval history. It is greatly to be hoped that the future issues of 
South-Eastern Affairs will avoid temptation and not degenerate into 
yet another example of the pseudo-scientific propaganda of which all 
countries of South-Eastern Europe have already produced more than 
sufficient. 


66*. HaANTos, Elemér : Das mitteleuropdische Agrarproblem und seine 
Lésung. 1931. (Berlin: Organisation Verlagsgesellschaft. 8vo. 
95 pp. Rm. 3.90.) 

The author is a former Secretary of State, now Professor at Budapest 
University. The book, which is one of a series issued by the Mitteleuropa- 
Institut in Vienna, gives the facts about the agricultural position in 
Central Europe and examines the possibilities of a solution. 

67*. HoRvVATH, Eugene: The Banat : a forgotten chapter of European 
history. 1931. (Budapest. Sarkdny PrintingCo. 8vo. 68 pp.) 

68*. SCHACHER, Gerhard: Der Balkan und seine wirtschaftlichen 
Krafte. 1930. (Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke. 8vo. 266 pp. 
Rm. 12.) 

Deals with economic conditions in each of the several Balkan States, 
and then passes to a consideration of the foreign trade of the Balkans and 
their international economic position. The author expressly states that 
he made every effort to obtain reliable statistics. 

69*. TcHiTcHovsky, Dr. T.: The Socialist Movement in Bulgaria. 
1931. (London: Lamley. 8vo. 32 pp. Is.) 


A reprint of a lecture by a sympathiser who gives a brief but clear and 
interesting account of his subject from the historical standpoint. 


EUROPE : NORTH-EASTERN 


70. JOSEPH Pitsupski. By D. R. Gillie. 1931. (London: Faber 
and Faber. 8vo. x + 377 pp. 2Is.) 

71*, LA FRANCE ET LA POLOGNE: Réalités de l’Est Européen. By 
René Martel. 1931. (Paris: Marcel Riviére. 8vo. 355 pp. 
30 frs.) 

72. A BULWARK OF Democracy. By Augur. 1931. (London and New 
York: Appleton. 8vo. 207 pp. 5s.) 

73*. THROUGH POLAND DURING THE ELECTIONS OF 1930. 1931. By 
Cesare Santoro. 1931. (Geneva: Kundig. 8vo. 44 pp., map, 
illus.) 

THE title of Mr. Gillie’s book would lead one to expect to find in 

it the memoirs of the Grand Old Man of Poland, and to a 
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considerable extent one’s expectations are realised. Pilsudski has 
from time to time placed on record his personal experiences, and these 
have been collected, sorted, translated and edited by the Foreign 
Correspondent of the Morning Post, and are here reproduced. Mr. 
Gillie has done more than this. As these reminiscences were not 
originally written with a view to the production of a biography, but 
spasmodically, in part indeed in book form, but also as separate 
records of speeches and letters, or articles for the Press, the editor has 
conceived the idea not only of knitting them together, but also of 
interpolating short chapters of his own, explaining the political situa- 
tions which gave rise to Pilsudski’s actions. As a result the memoirs 
do not give us a complete biography; they deal with certain periods 
of Pilsudski’s life only. And the chapters on the political situations 
also do not give a complete survey of modern Poland; nor does Mr. 
Gillie claim this for them. The task he has set himself is to explain 
the general circumstances in which his hero lived to enable us to 
understand the latter’s reasoning and actions. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Gillie’s ‘‘ Notes,” as he calls the chapters contributed by himself, give 
us a very good outline of Poland’s recent history. 

Pilsudski’s adventures when he undertook expeditions to smuggle 
forbidden literature across the Russian frontier and worked a secret 
press, as well as those which were the natural result of his military 
and political activities in more recent years, are sensational, and Mr. 
Gillie’s book, which describes them with an admirable commentary, 
will certainly appeal to the general reader. 


Politicians have tried to create a great and strong Poland which 
should overawe Germany and hold in check the Bolshevist menace 
from the East. In the attempt to create as large a State as possible, 
territories inhabited by 10 million Ukrainians, Lithuanians, White 
Russians and Germans have been incorporated in it against the wishes 
of their inhabitants. The result is a large but disunited Poland which 
is a menace to European peace and a source of weakness as far as 
France is concerned. What help can France expect to receive from 
18 million Poles who have 13 million (the author includes 3 million 
Jews) disaffected subjects ? 

Above is the conclusion reached by M. Martel after reviewing in 
detail the events which during the last 140 years have linked France 
with Poland and which have brought about the present state of affairs. 


The ‘“ Bulwark” in M. Poliakoff’s book is Posnania. When 
it was taken from Germany to form part of the Corridor it was 
without question ahead of the other provinces of Poland in regard to 
the organisation of its administrative institutions and services. M. 
Poliakoff endeavours to show that the Polish population is largely 
responsible for this superiority. He considers “ the Poles themselves 
do not know enough about the solid achievement of their people under 
the talons of the black Eagle of Prussia,’ and he proposes to remedy 
this by giving an historical review of the main events in which Poles 
and Germans have been concerned since the year 800. This review is 
good, but it does not achieve its object, as the reader is not so much 
impressed by the tenacity of the Pole as he is by the achievements of 
the Prussian. Here is a sample :— 


“‘ Oberpraesident Flottwell was out to destroy the influence of the Polish 
nobles and clergy over the people by proving to the latter the beneficent nature 
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of the Prussian régime. For this he strained every nerve to increase the material 
welfare of the country. Roads were built, marshes drained, rivers canalised, 
trade and industry were stimulated and protected; credits were found . . . the 
towns received self-government. . . . But the result of this was that the middle 
classes discovered their national Polish feeling, which had been dormant, so that 
the weapon forged by the Oberpraesident was turned against his successors.” 

There are many other similar references to German activities in 
Posen and to Polish reaction. The most important of the latter was 
that in connection with the organisation of measures to fight Bis- 
marck’s policy of German colonisation, and of this the author gives a 
good account. 

M. Santoro claims to be an impartial observer of the measures 
adopted in Poland to coerce the electorate to vote for the Government 
at the recent elections of the Sejm. He gives a description of the 
political Parties and an account of the atrocities said to have been 
perpetrated by official and non-official partisans of the Government. 
The ethnographical map supplied is not very accurate. 

H. F. P. PERcIvAL. 


74*. INGMAN (Lauri): Die Lapua-Bauernbewegung. 1931. (Hel- 
singfors: Staatsdruckerei. 8vo. 29 pp.) 
A concise but clear account of the hopes, development and aims of the 
anti-Communist movement in Finland by a warm sympathiser. 
75*. KEYSER, Erich: Der Weichselkorridor im Urteil des Auslandes. 
1931. (Berlin: Stilke. 35 pp. Rm. 1.20.) 


A survey of some of the books written in various countries about the 
Polish Corridor. 


US.S.R. 


76. PIATILETKA: RussiA’s FIVE-YEAR PLAN. By Michael Farbman. 
1931. ee York: New Republic, Inc. 8vo. xii + 220 pp. 
$1.00. 

77*. SovIET DumpPpiInc. By Edouard Luboff. 1931. (London: 
Anglo-Russian Press Association. 8vo. 40 pp. Is.) 

78*. ForcED LABOUR IN RussIA? Facts and Documents. 1931. 
(London: British Russian Gazette and Trade Outlook, Ltd. 
47 pp. 34.) 

79*. THE SOVIET FIVE-YEAR PLAN AND ITS EFFECT ON WORLD TRADE. 
By H. R. Knickerbocker. 1931. (London: John Lane. 8vo. 
xx + 245 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

80. Le BoLCHEVISME A L’@UVRE. By Comte W. N. Kokovtzoff. 
1931. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 8vo. x+378pp. 50/*s.) 

81*. DiE KOLLEKTIVBEWEGUNG IN DER SOWJETUNION. By Dr. Otto 
Schiller, 1931. (Berlin: Ost-Europa-Verlag. 8vo. vii + 120 
pp. Rm. 5.20.) 

82. Im SowjET-LABYRINTH. By M. J. Larsons. 1931. (Berlin: 
Transmare-Verlag. 8vo. 254 pp. Rm. 3.) 


Piatiletka attracts at once by its clear print, its page pleasant and 
easy to read, its handy size and cheap price. It is, of course, difficult 
to deal at all adequately with the Five-Year Plan and with the numer- 
ous and ever-changing currents of development in Soviet Russia in so 
short a compass as 220 small pages. Mr. Farbman has done well; but 
No. 3.—VOL. x. EE 
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his result suffers from superficiality. Rather worse, he has generally 
speaking followed too closely the “ official ” information—his phrases 
are sometimes almost verbally familiar. Interspersed through the 
book are some pretty vigorous pieces of personal opinion and criticism 
of his own, and the section on the agricultural side of the Plan is a 
good deal better done, giving the impression of being based more on 
first-hand material collected on the spot. 

It must always be remembered that the Five-Year Plan is barely 
half-way through. The question of the relation between the new 
industrial equipment of Soviet Russia and the markets, internal and 
external, it will ultimately serve has not yet arisen for solution in a 
practical form. The Soviet Government at present solves the problem 
of the trade depression by manufacturing means of production (at by 
no means a low price) and selling them to itself. Looking at the 
future one can see that Russia will have great natural resources to help 
her to use her new equipment profitably, but if she is to compete 
successfully on world markets there will be much to learn in the way of 
organisation and marketing. 

If Mr. Farbman is apt to exaggerate the strength of Soviet Russia 
in some respects, he is certainly right in drawing attention to the 
importance of the Five-Year Plan for the rest of the world. He is also 
right in pointing out that the younger generation in Soviet Russia with 
their new outlook and new initiative are the main factor on which the 
future depends. 


M. Luboff’s pamphlet, Soviet Dumping, is a polemic rather than 
a study of the problem. Difficulties are certainly likely to arise over 
Soviet Russian exports, and the proper treatment of the problem will 
call for much careful consideration. 


Forced Labour in Russia is a collection of extracts from speeches, 
letters, interviews, etc. of responsible persons, brought together to throw 
light on conditions in the Russian lumber industry. Though open to 
the criticism that it is drawn from sources many of which would be 
favourable to the Soviet Government in any case, the collection is 
useful in presenting one side of this controversial problem—the Soviet 
side. Nothing, however, can make the G.P.U. appear humane; it is 
not, and has never pretended to be. 


Mr. Knickerbocker’s book is one of the best of what might be called 
the popular books on Soviet Russia and the Five-Year Plan. The 
author, who was Foreign Correspondent of the New York Evening Post, 
writes very impartially, but as one who is obviously impressed by the 
magnitude of the changes going on in Russia and by the breadth as well 
as the detail of the Five-Year Plan in conception and in practice. Heis 
not blind to the conditions of life where, as for instance in the case of the 
Don Coal Mines, they are nearly as bad as they can be; but the book 
tells us, what is indeed the truth, that in spite of innumerable difficulties 
and set-backs the Five-Year Plan is advancing, and is becoming more 
and more a subject needing careful study. 

This book is a series of sketches, not very closely connected together, 
~ illustrating life in Soviet Russia to-day, what the Plan is doing, and how 
its development is likely to affect the rest of the world. It would bea 
mistake to take all the figures as precisely accurate—for instance, those 
of production and transport costs towards the end of the book; nor 
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must one be led into accepting a series of interesting “‘ snapshots ” as 
being necessarily typical of developments throughout the whole of © 
Russia. Nevertheless, the author’s judgment is very sound on the 
main lines. His chapters on Soviet Book-keeping and the Financial 
Problem point to a very significant aspect of the Five-Year Plan. 
“It is apparent,” he says, “ that the Plan is being financed in part by 
the issuance of paper money.” But the inflation is a controlled inflation 
—so far. The problem of the moment is, how far can the rest of the 
Plan be carried out without this inflation taking the bit between its 
teeth and controlling the Soviet Government in its turn? In some 
passages the author is perhaps inclined to over-estimate the Govern- 
ment’s power of checking an inflationary movement when a danger- 
point has been reached. 


The sub-title of Count Kokovtzoff’s book, ‘‘ La Ruine Morale et 
conomique dans le Pays des Soviets,” indicates the main line of its 
argument. The author was ten years in office in Russia just prior to 
the War, seven years as Minister of Finance, as well as President of the 
Council of Ministers from 1911-14. The basis of the book is described 
in the author’s preface as being a series of articles written for the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. These have been rewritten and developed 
into a work, which from the author’s close personal knowledge and 
personal distinction must inevitably be of authority. The first part, 
dealing with the murder of the Tsar, is historical. The following 
sections deal with the Soviet attitude to religion, the family, children, 
education and the agricultural population. The final section is con- 
cerned with the Five-Year Plan and the industrial situation. To 
Count Kokovtzoff the Bolshevik Government is synonymous with 
violence and degradation. The Five-Year Plan he criticises as con- 
taining fundamental errors, and its aims as being fantastic in the highest 
degree. Soviet statistics are not, in his view, to be credited. Stalin, 
he says, is a man “ totally ignorant and savage.” In all this Count 
Kokovtzoff gives us the impression of being somewhat divorced from 
the realities of the present situation. There is truth in much that he 
says, but, like many other writers on Soviet Russia, his own experience, 
his mode of thought, his personal feelings cause him to over-emphasise 
certain aspects while omitting others of equal or greater importance. 


Die Kollektivbewegung in der Sowjetunion is a valuable pamphlet 
treating in a concise and objective manner of the development of 
collective farming in Soviet Russia, with particular reference to quite 
recent changes and the rapid growth of collectivisation in 1930. There 
are a number of useful figures and tables, and a large list of the books 
and other materials to which the author has referred in the preparation 
of his work. 


Mr. Larson’s book, Im Sowjet-Labyrinth, is a collection of brief 
essays by one who has a very close knowledge of Soviet Russia, its 
leading personalities and its ways. The essays deal with prominent 
Soviet leaders and incidents illustrating Soviet official life, and are 
written in a lively and readable style. 


83*. Russia: ASociAL History. By D.S. Mirsky. 1931. (London : 
Cresset Press, Royal 8vo. 312 pp. 25s.) 

__ PRINCE Mirsky has accomplished a very difficult task with con- 

siderable skill. To paint a social picture of Russia with its ethno- 
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graphical complexity and, in medieval times, political complexity ; to 
give a unity to this picture of society with its different aspects, economic, 
political and cultural; and at the same time to weave the mass of 
detail into a developing historical process is no ordinary task. It is 
in the earlier sections that the complexity is greatest and the unity of 
the picture least in evidence. The first hundred pages contain a great 
deal of important ethnographical detail concerning the early nomadic 
invasions, which from the nature of the material is necessarily diffuse 
and difficult to assimilate to any logical scheme. This survey of race, 
language and primitive culture is prefaced by a very useful chapter on 
the geographical features which have helped to shape subsequent history, 
and is followed by an admirably concise treatment of the “‘ Kiev period ”’ 
and the Tartar Empire. As we move to medieval times, development is 
concentrated in the histories of the three main political and cultural 
groupings, Ukraina, White Russia and Great Russia. The author’s 
discussion of the relationships and contrasts between these three groups 
is particularly illuminating, as is also his later elucidation of the ideo- 
logical structure of the Muscovite Theocratic Monarchy ; and his treat- 
ment of the decline of this Theocratic Monarchy and of the seventeenth- 
century transition, characterised by “ the ascent of the pomeschiki to 
social supremacy ”’ and by the Tsar becoming “‘ definitely a pomeschik 
Tsar,” is acute and revealing. With Peter the Great and “ the Peters- 
burg period ”’ serious cultural and political orientation towards the West 
begins. The significance of the reforms of Peter the Great (partly 
nullified by the policy of his successors) is shown in an unusually 
convincing fashion. In this section one is particularly grateful to have 
a satisfying summary of the peculiar features of Russian feudalism and 
of its class stratification and an adequate treatment of the position of 
the peasantry. Both in this section and in that on the so-called “ Later 
Petersburg Period’’ unity of treatment triumphs completely over 
diversity of material; and these chapters are something of a master- 
piece of condensation andeconomy. The remarkably concise handling 
of the “ national minorities ” forms an invaluable prelude to any study 
of the structure of U.S.S.R. to-day. 

In estimates of esthetic achievement the book is particularly rich. 
Here it transcends the best descriptive historical writing and attains 
an unusual critical brilliance. One would mention particularly the 
chapters on the Byzantine revival of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries and the beginning of Renaissance influence in the sixteenth 
and also the stimulating and suggestive analysis of the esthetic culture 
of the immediate pre-revolutionary period. 

What one specially values in the book is the author’s handling of 
economic development and of class relationships. The illumination 
which Prince Mirsky’s treatment sheds is a striking instance of the im- 
portance of the conceptual element in history-writing ; and in places 
Prince Mirsky’s use of the canons of Historical Materialism amounts 
to a revelation. 

The book forms the first of the Cresset Historical Series, edited by 
Professor C, J. Seligman. It is enriched by a number of excellent 
photographs of church-architecture and icon-painting. As a back- 
ground to our understanding of the revolution and of U.S.S.R. the 
work can be said to be the most important we have yet had. 
MAuRICE Doss. 
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84. Russia UNVEILED. By Panait Istrati. Translated from the 
French by R. J. S. Curtis. 1930. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 272 pp. Ios.) 

85. THE SoviET CHALLENGE TO AMERICA. By George S. Counts. 
1931. (New York: The John Day Company. 8vo. xv + 371 pp.) 


MonsiEvuR IstTRATI is a Roumanian, who has at one time been a 
practising Communist and an employé of the Soviet Government. Dr. 
Counts is a professor of education at Columbia University. Their 
books are, each in their way, serious contributions to the steadily 
growing literature of the Bolshevik experiment and the Five-Year Plan. 

The intention of the Communist Party, M. Istrati explains, was to 
suppress the exploitation of man by man, to abolish privileges and to 
work towards equality by pooling the resources of production and 
exchange, by doing away with individual profit, and by distributing 
products according to the need of each individual member of society. 

“Tf Bolshevism fails to show its superiority, in the above respects, over all 
other systems, it will, quite unknown to itself, bring about nothing more than a 
bourgeois revolution and pave the way for the reintroduction of the Capitalist 
system.” 

The Bolshevik Government, as is well known, encourages “ self- 
criticism’ as regards detail, though it allows no word against the 
general party line. The Soviet Press, therefore, is full of isolated and 
scattered examples of failures, mistakes and abuses, intended to serve 
as warnings to the country at large. M. Istrati’s method has been to 
collect and arrange a series of these self-inculpating paragraphs, 
covering the years 1924-29, with clear, orderly and cumulative effect. 
His object is to give ‘‘ a true picture of the moral and physical state of 
the labouring masses . . . proletarian housing conditions, wages, lack 
of employment and civic rights.” His book forms a powerful indict- 
ment of Soviet policy and still more of Soviet methods, and provides 
a wealth of illustrations for the use of anti-Bolshevik writers and 
speakers. 


Dr. Counts’ investigations have been conducted on a plane situated 
at a rather higher altitude above the level of Russian cruelty, misery 
and squalor. He is affected by, though he does not succumb to, the 
Bolshevik Faith, and he has produced an admirable guide-book to the 
Soviet Plan. Within his limits—for he does not attempt any deep or 
detailed criticism—he sets out with impressive clearness, not only the 
constitution of the Soviet system and the outlines of the Five-Year 
Plan, but also the ideas that inspire the creative effort of the Bolsheviks, 
the educational programme, the propaganda, the preparation of a 
personnel to lead the nation, and the maintenance of the morale of the 
people. Dr. Counts’ book can be recommended to beginners, with a 
caution that things in Russia are not quite so tidy and efficient as is 
here suggested. There is a useful bibliography of both Russian and 
foreign publications. 


86. Lenin. By D. S. Mirsky. 1931. (London: Holme Press. 
8vo. xii+ 225 pp. 5s.) 

87. Lenin. By F. Ossendowski. 1931. (London: Constable. 8vo. 
409 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
THE difficulties which still confront the biographer of Lenin are 

almost insuperable. In the first place, Lenin the man remains a 
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sealed book. Not one personal letter of his has yet appeared in 
print, if any exist; and the memoirs written by his widow reveal 
nothing of his intimate thought and feeling and little even of his 
everyday life. This reticence is perfectly legitimate; but it renders 
any picture of Lenin based on our present material an incomplete 
and rather lifeless affair. In the second place, virtually the whole 
material for Lenin’s biography emanates from the Soviet Union, and 
anything printed about Lenin in that country is perforce steeped in 
an atmosphere of superstitious veneration which constitutes almost 
as serious a bar to the ascertainment of truth as did the vulgar and 
ill-informed calumnies which used to be current about him in the 
rest of Europe. 

Prince Mirsky’s book—the first serious attempt in English to write 
the life of the most remarkable man of this century—is perhaps, in 
the circumstances, as good as it could be. But it reflects these two 
main difficulties. Itis, when all is said and done, a study of Leninism 
rather than a biography of Lenin. The reader does not put down the 
book feeling that he knows the man as he must have been known to 
his intimates and to his colleagues; and even Lenin’s public actions 
are imperfectly recorded, probably for the reason that he was not 
himself a man who cared to advertise them. The account of the im- 
portant period of the split in the Social Democrat party which produced 
the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks is particularly confusing and 
incomplete. But as a concise study of Lenin’s political beliefs and 
writings the book will not be superseded for a long time. 

The second drawback is equally serious. Prince Mirsky, following 
his Soviet sources, considers it necessary to register monotonous 
approval of every action of hishero. The counterpart of this adulation 
is the note of depreciation which accompanies nearly every mention 
of other members of the party, with the significant exception of Stalin. 
A cadet like Milyukov or a Menshevik like Tseretelli gets, of course, 
even shorter shrift. 

We have laid stress on these criticisms because the book is an 
important one and retains its value despite its shortcomings. A more 
scientific estimate of Lenin will scarcely become possible until the 
dim religious light of the mausoleum has been replaced by the search- 
light of independent historical research. Prince Mirsky makes a small 
slip when he attributes the famous Prinkipo invitation to the initiative 
of the United States; it was, as all the world knew at the time, a 
bright idea of Mr. Lloyd George. 


Mr. Ossendowski’s Lenin illustrates the vices of “‘ novelised bio- 
graphy.’’ Asa seven and sixpenny shocker it does not merit criticism 
in this Journal. As a study of Lenin it does not merit criticism at all. 


88. GESCHICHTE DER RUSSISCHEN REVOLUTION: FEBRUARREVOLU- 
TION. By Leo Trotski. 1931. (Berlin: Fischer Verlag. 8vo. 
455 pp. Rm. 8.) 

Tus book will not have the same importance for the future historian 
as Trotsky’s autobiography published last year or as the volume 
relating to the ‘‘ October ’”’ revolution which is promised for the later. 
part of the present year. Trotsky was in America when the first 
revolution occurred and did not reach Petrograd till the very end 
of the events described in this volume. He relies in the main on 
printed sources open to the student, though many of these are little 
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known in this country. The most important are perhaps those relating 
to the policy of the Bolsheviks on the morrow of the February revolu- 
tion. When Lenin returned to Petrograd in April, he found himself 
almost alone, even in the ranks of the Bolshevik party, in condemning 
root and branch the “‘ bourgeois ”’ revolution and insisting on the im- 
mediate organisation of a “ proletarian” revolution. Trotsky, not 
being there, fortunately did not commit himself, and is able to derive 
a certain malicious pleasure from the opposition of the other Bolshevik 
leaders to Lenin at this time. 

But if Trotsky does not give us an original contribution to know- 
ledge, he has at least written a thoroughly competent and readable 
history of the February revolution. An English translation may be 
expected in a few months. 


89. THESE Russians. By William C. White. 1931. (London: 
Scribners. 8vo. 376 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

go. MAKING BoLsHEvIKs. By Samuel Harper. 1931. (University 
of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 
xix + 167 pp. 9s.) 

91. THROUGH WARTO REVOLUTION. By Arno Dosch-Fleurot. 1931. 
(London: John Lane. 8vo. ix-+ 242 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

92*. THE CHALLENGE OF Russia. By Sherwood Eddy. 1931. (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart. 8vo. ix+ 278 pp. $2.50.) 

Mr. White has had an excellent idea. He spent nearly three years 
in the Soviet Union; and instead of adding yet another to the growing 
pile of descriptive books about Russia, he has written a series of 
sketches of typical figures whom one may expect to meet there. He 
gives his characters names, and some of the details have probably 
been filled in from the writer’s imagination; but most of the sketches 
are too vivid to leave any doubt of their substantial accuracy. They 
are as readable as they are instructive, and the reader will lay down 
the book with a clearer conception of present conditions in Russia 
than will be derived from many a formal treatise. The seventeen 
types chosen cover nearly every class of the population with two 
important and significant exceptions: the official and the peasant. 
The official knows too well the risks of talking freely with a foreigner ; 
and the peasant remains as inarticulate and as enigmatic as ever. 
It is perhaps inevitable that the sketches of the intelligentsia and the 
survivors of the old régime—the “‘ former people,” as they are popularly 
called—should be by far the best in the book. The ardent Communists 
of the rising generation have too few points of contact with Western 
mentality to make it easy for a Western writer to present an adequate 
and convincing picture of their manner of life and thought. 


Making Bolsheviks, a useful book of a more conventional kind, is 
devoted to the study of these young Communists. Readers of Mr. 
Harper’s Civic Training in Soviet Russia do not need to be told that 
he is a careful and well-informed writer. He also takes certain types 
—the Party Man, the Young Communist, the Shock-brigade Work- 
man, the Cultural Worker and the Red Army Man—and explains 
their réle in the building of the New Soviet order. His outlook is 
political where Mr. White’s is mainly social; and he reaches on the 
last page a definite conclusion on which the whole book is a running 
commentary: ‘‘ There is a faith and spirit in these cadres, in these 
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Bolsheviks in action and those that are still in the making, the strength 
and force of which cannot be fully grasped by the non-Bolshevik.” 


Mr. Dosch-Fleurot, an American journalist, spent the first two 
years of the War on various fronts, and in the autumn of 1916 went 
to Russia, where he was an eye-witness of the two revolutions. His 
experiences probably made excellent articles for his paper at the time ; 
but they scarcely deserved record in book form more than ten years 
later. 


Mr. Eddy, another American journalist, has given us his impressions 
of Soviet Russia, which he has visited on four occasions. His book, 
though superficial, is comprehensive, well-arranged and—once you 
get through the first chapter in which he explains at some length 
that ‘‘ Russia matters profoundly ’’—not badly written. The elements 
are all here; and a visitor from Mars whose mind was a blank about 
Russia might do worse than turn to Mr. Eddy for assistance in filling 
the void. The drawback of the book for the more sophisticated reader 
is that it has been done so often before; though it is fair to add that 
it has not always been done so well. 


93. GLImpsEs OF HicH Potitics. By N. V. Tcharykow. 1931. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 330 pp. 16s.) 


M. TcHARYKOW’S memoirs are not of first-rate importance to the 
student of ‘‘ high politics.” But they are admirably written (in 
English, since the author was partly educated in Edinburgh) and 
possess unusual charm. Tcharykow belonged, as Isvolsky wrote in 
1907 when he appointed him Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
“to the traditional circle of Russian landed proprietors which domin- 
ates, and I hope will continue to dominate, our representative institu- 
tions.” He died last year at the age of seventy-five; and his book 
reflects the opinions and outlook of the more enlightened members 
of his class for a period of sixty years. 

Serfdom was abolished when Tcharykow was six, and his opening 
chapters are devoted to his recollections of conditions at this time. 
He entered the Diplomatic Service just before the Russo-Turkish War 
and left it in 1912 after serving for three years as Ambassador to 
Constantinople. In retrospect he regards as the most fruitful years 
of his official career those spent as Russian political agent in Bokhara, 
then (in the 1880’s) an independent Khanate. These are certainly 
the most important and in many ways the most lively chapters in 
the book. They constitute in effect an apologia for the Russian 
advance in Central Asia, which should be read with particular interest 
by students of British policy during those years. Elsewhere he sheds 
some light, mainly of a personal character, on the 1908 negotiations 
between Russia and Austria-Hungary regarding the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by the latter. 

After the revolution Tcharykow escaped from the Crimea to 
Constantinople, where he spent the last decade of his life. He con- 
cludes with some rather naive reflections on the Straits question, and 
would like to see the League of Nations transferred to Constantinople. 


94*. Hoover, Calvin B: The Economic Life of Soviet Russia. 1931. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. viii + 361 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


An excellent presentation of the subject. 
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Great Britain Official Publication : 


95*. Russia. A Selection of Documents relative to the Labour 
Legislation in force in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Russia, No. 1 (1931). (Cmd. 3775. La. 8vo. 200 pp. 3s.) 


U.S. Official Publication : 

96*. PROPAGANDA. Investigation of Communist propaganda. By 
H. Fish. Report No. 2290. [Pursuant to H. Res. 220, 71st 
Congress, 3rd Session.) 1931. (Washington. 8vo. 99 pp. Ioc.) 


ISLAMIC WORLD 


97. EGypTe’s INTERNATIONAAL STATUUT SEDERT HET BEGIN VAN 
DE NEGETIENDE EEUW. By H. R. van Houten. 1931. (The 
Hague: Mouton and Co. 8vo. xi-+ 171 pp.) 

THE political history of Egypt during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth and the beginning of the twentieth century is closely connected 
with the history of the Suez Canal. Unlike the Panama Canal, the 
zone containing the Suez Canal has never been created a neutral 
State with the sole object of keeping that waterway open to the ships 
of all nations at all times and in all circumstances. The preponderant 
interest of England in retaining paramount control over this highway 
to India, first through Egypt and afterwards through the Suez Canal ; 
the claims of Turkey to its former vassalate, and the struggles of 
France and England for the hegemony over Egypt and the Soudan, 
partly under the supervision and partly with the co-operation of the 
other European States; and lastly the awakening nationalism and 
wish for self-determination of the Egyptians, all these combined in 
preventing the separation of the various interests and retarded the 
finding of a satisfactory solution as in the American example. 

The kaleidoscopic aspect of Egypt’s international status during 
these struggles and antagonistic clashes of interests forms the basis 
of an interesting thesis written by Dr. Hans Rudolf van Houten of 
The Hague, and on which the Leiden University granted him the 
degree of Doctor of Law in December 1930. Dr. van Houten’s attempt 
to give a critical résumé of the international aspect of this history 
from the mass of literature on the subject of which a list is attached, 
is much appreciated. Wisely he restricts his criticism. The task of 
logically setting out the history of the various influences on Egypt’s 
political history is sufficiently difficult. 


98*. ENGLAND UND PALASTINA: ein Beitrag zur britischen Empire- 
Politik. By Josef Cohn. 1931. (Berlin: Vowinckel. 8vo. 
327 pp. Km. 6.80.) 

THE title of this book is not quite exact. It is really a history of 
the British attitude towards the idea of the return of the Jews to the 
Holy Land. Other aspects of Palestine, and of the British relation 
to them, are only treated incidentally. Within these limits Dr. Cohn, 
who is a pupil of Professor Alfred Weber, has done a creditable piece 
of work. In his earlier chapters he has tried to make clear to German 
readers the religious idealism that has underlain the British attitude 
to the question from the time of the Puritans. Cromwell and Richard 
Baxter, Milton and Byron (‘‘ Hebrew Melodies’’), Shaftesbury and 
Palmerston, Lawrence Oliphant and finally Colonel Wedgewood, are 
invoked in this connection. The narrative then threads the labyrinth 
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of the Near East negotiations during and after the War, and deals 
in detail with British policy in Palestine under the Mandate with full 
use of the available resources. It is unfortunate that the book should 
have been sent to press just after the issue of the Colonial Office White 
Paper and before the subsequent explanatory letter of the Prime 
Minister. 

To those familiar with the subject the notes, 444 in number, 
covering I10 pages of close print, will be of greater interest than the 
text. They are followed by a useful bibliography, arranged under 
chapters. The titles are generally accurate, but to what Freudian 
lapsus do we owe Theodor Masaryk: “‘ Die Weltrevolution.” ? 


Government of Palestine: 

g9*. PALESTINE. Report by Mr. C. F. Strickland on the possibility 
of introducing a system of agricultural co-operation in Palestine. 
1930. (Jerusalem: Printing and Stationery Office. La. 8vo. 


55 Pp. 50 mils.) 


INDIA 


roo*. INDIA: A WARNING. By Lt.-Commander the Hon. J. M. Ken- 
worthy. 1931. (London: Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 8vo. 
II7 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


1o1*. INDIAN INDUSTRY: Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow. By 
Cécile Matheson. 1930. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
227 pp. 35.) 

102*. THE POPULATION PROBLEM OF INDIA. By B. T. Ranadive. 1930. 
(London: Longmans. 8vo. xviii+ 216pp. Ios. 6d.) 


103*. AN Essay ON InpIA. By Robert Byron. ‘1931. (London: 
Routledge. 8vo. viii + 175 pp. 5s.) 


104*. INDIA ON THE BRINK. By a British-India Merchant. 1931. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. xviii + 122pp. 3s.) 


COMMANDER KENWORTHY’S warning, addressed primarily to the 
British Government and public, is meant also for Indian political 
parties and leaders. A transitional period is now beginning during 
which statesmanship on both sides will be required for working out 
the essential transformation of the constitution on a self-governing 
basis. In a series of vigorous and trenchant essays Commander 
Kenworthy discusses the dangers and difficulties which must be met 
and surmounted. He does not attempt to minimise the formidable 
obstacles which hinder the development of democratic institutions, but 
he insists that there can be no hope of improvement till Indians have 
been made responsible for their own government. The goal is now 
well in sight as the result of the Round Table Conference agreements on 
a federal framework with Provincial autonomy and a Central Govern- 
ment responsible to two elected Federal Chambers. The greatest 
danger now lies in such delays or apathy in high quarters as might 
reawaken suspicion and distrust of British motives. A repetition of 
the deadlock of 1930 would raise another war of distrust which might 
overwhelm ordered government and produce years of chaos. 

It is about the Army that Commander Kenworthy feels the greatest 
misgivings, for our treatment of this question will be the acid test in 
India of our sincerity. If it is not handled by men of determination, 
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energy and courage they will be defeated by the military hierarchy in 
India, which has hitherto been able to defy all real efforts both by 
Whitehall and Delhi to hasten Indianisation of the military forces. 


Indian Industryis a survey of Indian industrial conditions by trained 
and competent observerswho, though full of zeal for social and industrial 
reform, have carried out their task with scientific detachment and 
impartiality, examining all sides of every question, giving credit to the 
employer where it is due and taking fully into account his interests and 
his special difficulties. 

Detailed accounts are given of the leading industries—cotton, jute, 
coal, tea—and the reader is given clear impressions of the actual 
conditions of the lives of the workers both inside and outside the 
factories. There is much room for improvement and reform, but there 
is also much prejudice and much exaggeration in the wholesale denuncia- 
tions so often made by uninformed critics of Indian employers and 
Indian factory conditions. 

The last section of the book is devoted to a series of very valuable 
suggestions for reforms in the future, partly by legislation and partly 
by transplantation in India of the ideas and methods tested and 
approved in British experience of voluntary work and organisation for 
industrial welfare. 


The Population Problem of India is an Indian student’s thesis on the 
Malthusian principle in its application to India. Towards which end, 
he asks, is India moving—the Malthusian misery or the Malthusian 
happiness? The Malthusian misery occurs when the growth of 
population is controlled only by the positive checks of hunger and 
disease; the Malthusian happiness when, as a result of prudence and 
responsibility and self-restraint, there is a reasonable adjustment of 
productivity and population. 

Mr. Ranadive has collected much evidence to show that India is in 
the grip of the Malthusian misery. Productivity and the standards 
of life are very low and the growth of population is controlled only by 
the positive checks of famine, disease and epidemics. There is no 
remedy, he thinks, except birth control, and even that under existing 
conditions is only a forlorn hope. Mr. Ranadive quickly gets out of 
his depth when he enters upon general discussions of the Malthusian 
theories, and his description of the economic conditions prevailing in 
the world outside of India is extremely inaccurate, but it must be 
admitted that he has given good reasons for his pessimistic conclusion 
about his own country. 


The chief interest of Mr. Byron’s Essay lies in the freshness of his 
accounts of his personal impressions and experiences during a seven- 
months stay in India. In the philosophic generalisations on the 
contacts between East and West—which fill a great part of his book— 
he has essayed a task which is at present beyond his competence. 


Fifty per cent. of India on the Brink is filled with quotations from 
the Simon Report and other competent authorities on India, both old 
and new. The remainder is a thin stream of commentary with the 
familiar Diehard criticisms of the weakness and incompetence of the 
Irwin viceroyalty. 
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THE FAR EAST 


105*. JAPAN’S Economic Position. By J. E. Orchard, in collaboration 
with Dorothy Orchard. 1930. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 8vo. 
Xvi + 504 pp. 25s.) 

TuIs is by far the best and most comprehensive work of its kind 
about Japan that has appeared in English. It is based upon an 
extremely thorough study of documentary material, supplemented 
by intensive personal investigation carried on in the Orient during 1926 
and 1927. Useful criticisms of the authors’ work, therefore, can 
properly be undertaken only by those who have undergone a similar 
preparation. Few have this equipment, and it is consequently with 
diffidence that the present reviewer makes such mild criticisms as appear 
in the course of the following brief summary of the work. 

The chief purpose of the book is to survey the economic transition 
of Japan since the middle of the nineteenth century, to analyse her 
modern economic position and to estimate the possibilities of future 
development. It opens with a statement of the population problem 
and of the search for a solution to that problem, which has led Japan 
relentlessly to the conclusion that only by increasing industrialisation 
can she prosper or indeed survive as an important political unit. 
Further utilisation of land, more intensive culture, migration, all these 
measures have been applied, but neither singly nor in combination can 
they cope with an annual increase in population of over 900,000. Birth 
control has lately been considered even in official quarters, though less 
than a decade ago it was regarded as an almost treasonable immoral 
practice. But Japanese of all parties are agreed that industrialisation 
is the key to Japan’s population problem. In discussing the industries 
of Japan the authors are therefore not only furnishing economic data, 
but contributing also to a fundamental knowledge of her present 
political and cultural situation. Their material is clearly and logically 
presented. They describe first in outline the industrial background of 
feudal times ; the beginning of industrialisation, and the main industrial 
districts. They then attempt, in some extremely interesting chapters, 
to measure the progress hitherto made in industrial development, and 
to assess the possibilities of further growth. This latter task involves 
a survey of Japan’s resources in raw materials and in labour supply and 
efficiency, together with an analysis of her foreign markets. The final 
chapter deals with the outlook for the future. 

A close study of the book shows that the authors have taken pains 
to ensure the accuracy of their data, and that their conclusions are 
shrewd and judicious. They rarely depart from strict objectivity, and 
it is only where they deal with imponderables that a certain parti pris 
appears in their judgments. Thus they say, and rightly, that in the 
effort to emphasise the changes accomplished since. 1850 there is a 
temptation to exaggerate the actual extent of the present industrial 
structure and to neglect the analysis of the soundness of its growth. 
But they proceed, by implications rather than by positive statement, 
to give an impression of backwardness which to the present reviewer 
seems misleading. Thus on p. 251 they reproduce a Hokusai print 
showing a timber-yard, above the legend “‘ There has been little change 
in the last century in the preparation of timber. Even the saws 
remain the same.’”’ To support this statement they give a photograph 
of a man using an old-fashioned saw in a wood-yard at Lake Chuzenji, 
a summer resort in the mountains 100 miles from Tokyo. This is to 
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sacrifice the true to the picturesque, since Sheffield circular saws of the 
very finest make have been used all over Japan for many years past, 
and the Sheffield makers are complaining that they are losing this 
business because the Japanese are now turning out large quantities of 
circular and band saws themselves. Indeed it would not be surprising 
to learn that there were in Japan more electrically-driven circular saws 
in timber-yards than in England. 

The fact is that, in a country so heterogeneous and so rapidly 
changing in its industrial structure as Japan, it is almost impossible to 
say what is at a given moment characteristic. By selecting some 
aspects one can give an impression of failure, by selecting others an 
impression of remarkable progress. Even in the few years which have 
elapsed since the authors were in Japan, striking changes have taken 
place. Thus, in the chapter on the efficiency of labour, it is stated that 
“on a plain weave cloth a Japanese weaver may attend four looms of 
ordinary width, though it is quite usual for the number to be two.” 
But to-day it is common for one weaver to attend from six to eight 
looms. Similarly, on p. 369 the number of operatives per 1000 spindles 
is given at figures (varying with counts of yarn) round about 20, 
whereas the average number of operatives per 1000 spindles in the 
second half of 1930 was 10.9, according to the Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
returns published early in 1931. Altogether the authors’ statements 
upon efficiency in the Japanese cotton mills are not entirely convincing, 
and they do not always agree with views reached by other investigators. 
It must be admitted that these other investigators do not always agree 
among themselves! The authors state that the Japanese cotton 
manufacturer ‘‘ benefits very little, if any, by his so-called cheap 
labour,”’ and in a general way that is true; but whatever may be shown 
by comparative statistics of labour costs and output, the fact remains 
that the Japanese manufacturer, in the face of international com- 
petition, is able to sell his cottons in most of the world’s markets. It 
will be interesting to see whether the report of the British Economic 
Mission lately in Japan ascribes this success to causes other than low 
wages and the absence of Trade Union restrictions. 

Yet, though points of detail in the work under review may be 
criticised, nobody can quarrel with the authors’ main conclusions. 

‘The past [they say] has been beset with difficulties; the prospect for the 
future is none too brilliant. Poorly endowed with natural resources, and a late 
comer in the struggle for markets, Japan possesses two valuable assets for industry, 
a potential labour supply and proximity to the Asiatic mainland with its large 
and dense population. Upon the successful utilisation of these two resources 
depends the future of the nation in manufacturing. Friendly relations must be 
established and maintained with the neighbouring countries, and through the use 
of modern equipment and a perfected organisation every possible effort must 
be made to develop the skill and efficiency of the Japanese workers.”’ 

None of these requisite measures is easy, yet each is of vital impor- 
tance. It is hard for Japan, in view of her own past record and of 
China’s present temper, to keep on friendly terms with all her neigh- 
bours. It is hard for her to increase her industrial equipment rapidly 
in face of her present foreign indebtedness; and it is hard for her to 
raise the standard of life, and thus the efficiency, of her workers so long 
as there are so many new babies to support each year. She is con- 
fronted at all points with difficulties, but if courage and industry can 
command success she will overcome them. 
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106*. PROBLEMS OF THE JAPANESE EXCHANGE, 1914-26. By Junnosuke 
Inouye. English version by E. H. de Bunsen. 1930. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xxii + 263 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuis book consists of five lectures given in Japan on the subject of 
the developments affecting Japanese monetary policy from 1914 to 
1926. The author was President of the Yokohama Specie Bank from 
1913 to 1919, Governor of the Bank of Japan, 1919-23 and again from 
1927-28, and has been Minister of Finance in the Imperial Government 
of Japan in 1923-24, and from 1929 to the present date. Such a record 
is in itself a guarantee of the authoritative character of the book, and 
there is no question but that Mr. E. H. de Bunsen was right in making 
the lectures accessible to a wider public by preparing an English version. 
Mr. de Bunsen may be congratulated on the success of his translation, 
as the literary presentation of the book in no way suggests that it is 
couched in a language other than that of the original work. Mr. Inouye 
explains how the War created grave embarrassments for those in charge 
of Japanese monetary policy by reason of the unexpectedly large 
accession of external resources which could not be transferred to Japan 
in the ordinary form of goldremittance. It is sometimes forgotten that 
when the American gold embargo was in force during the latter part of 
the War, the Japanese exchange stood at a substantial premium over 
the dollar. Mr. Inouye explains how after the Armistice the situation 
was reversed and he discusses the effect of the great earthquake of 1923, 
which forced Japan to borrow heavily abroad and delayed the return to 
the gold standard. In 1925 there was a substantial recovery and in 
1926 the question of removing the gold embargo in Japan became a 
practical one. This step was again delayed by the serious financial crisis 
of 1926, and it was not until January 1930 that the goal was achieved and 
the free export of gold again allowed. It has been the distinction of 
Japan, shared by comparatively few countries, of which Great Britain 
is one, that it has restored its currency to pre-War gold parity. This 
task has not been achieved without effort and sacrifice, and it is fitting 
that the history of the financial vicissitudes which Japan endured should 
have been recorded by one who has played a leading part in the achieve- 
ment of ultimate success. C. H. Kiscu. 


107*. CHINESE Farm Economy: a Study of 2866 Farms in Seventeen 
Localities and Seven Provinces in China. By John Lossing Buck. 
1930. (Published for the University of Nanking and the China 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations by the University of 
Chicago Press. Cr. 8vo. xi-+ 476 pp. 22s. 6d.) 


CHINA being primarily an agricultural country, the University of 
Nanking—one of the many admirable American universities in China— 
has wisely devoted much time to agricultural studies. Its work in 
relation to cotton and sericulture is well known and highly appreciated. 
The present volume is the result of many years of research in rural 
economics. The results obtained are tabulated and analysed. The 
information is presented mainly in statistical form. The book should 
prove of great value to all students in this field, and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations is to be congratulated on making its publication 
possible. 
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108*, Dutcu East InpiEs: Department of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce: Statistical Abstract for the Netherlands East Indies 
for 1929. 1931. (Batavia: Landsdrukkerig. La. 8vo. 556 
pp. Ios. 6d) 

Latest edition, containing several additional tables, and a survey of the 
results for Java and Madura of the census of October 1930. 

109*. THE CIvIL CODE OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA. Book I: General 
Principles. Book II: Obligations. Book III: Rights over 
Things. Trans. by Ching-Lin Hsia, James L. E. Chow and Yukon 
Chang. 1930. (Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. 3 vols. in 1. 
XXv +293 pp.) 


110*. WERMANN, Dr. Ernst: Die Schantung—Frage. [Heft 12 of 
Abhandlugen des Instituts fiir Politik, ausléndisches éffentliches 
Recht und Volkerrecht an der Universitat Leipzig.] 1931. (Leipzig: 
Noske. 8vo. 95 pp. Rm. 4.) 


The Shantung question up to the Washington Conference, and the 
legal aspect of Japan’s attitude towards the question. Contains a biblio- 


graphy. 
111*. Great Britain Official Publication : 
CuInA. Exchange of notes . . . regarding the disposal of the British 


share of the China Indemnity of 1901, Nanking, Sept. 19 and 22, 
1930. 1931. (Cmd. 3808. La.8vo. gpp. 2d.) 


THE AMERICAS 


112*. THE GIANT OF THE WESTERN Wor_LD. By Francis Miller and 
Helen Hill. 1931. (New York: Morrow. London: Dent. 
8vo. x+ 308 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE aim of this book is to show the emergence of a North American 
civilisation and the consequent interacting relationship between the 
United States and Europe. Realising that America has assumed its 
place as a world Power prematurely as a result of the War, the authors 
point out the contrast between the negative attitude of its official 
foreign policy and the active participation of American citizens in 
European affairs. In emphasising this inconsistency they make some 
very frank and candid observations, which must evoke the sympathy 
of European readers. The official policy of tariffs is seen to be in- 
consistent with the desire to enforce the payment of debts by European 
countries. Americans have invested huge sums in Europe since the 
War, they have penetrated industrially and, as tourists and social 
workers, they have as individuals innumerable contacts with European 
countries. Yet Washington remains merely an observer at political 
conferences. 

The book is intended primarily for American readers. As pro- 
paganda it may achieve a purpose. At the same time the authors have 
clearly no practical experience of politics, and their desire to see a 
world as they would like it to be, rather than to explain how things 
happened, betrays them into writing history backwards. They are so 
impressed by the economic factor that they find in the uncontrolled 
expansion of American business abroad a serious menace to world 
peace. 

GEORGE MITCHELL. 
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113*. NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION: American Foreign 
Trade in 1930. Official Report of the Seventeenth National 
Foreign Trade Convention held at Los Angeles, California, May 
2I, 22, 23, 1930. 1930. (New York: National Foreign Trade 
Convention. 8vo. 457 pp. $2.50.) 

The National Foreign Trade Convention is held under the auspices of 
the National Foreign Trade Council of New York, which was organised in 
1914 to co-ordinate the foreign trade activities of the United States. It 
has a membership of merchants, manufacturers, railroad and steamship 
men and bankers, representing all sections of the United States. The last 
Convention was attended by about 2185 delegates from 33 states and 
territories of the United States, including Hawaii and the Philippines, 
and from 23 foreign countries—including France, Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, Mexico, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Japan, China, Dutch East 
Indies, Australia, South Africaand Canada. The sessionsincluded meetings 
on Credits and Credit Information, Trading with Latin America, Trading 
in Foreign Markets, some Export Problems, and Trans-Pacific Trade. 


114*, TURLINGTON, EDGAR: Mexico and her Foreign Creditors. [Vol.I 
of Mexico in International Finance and Diplomacy.] 193c. (New 
York : Columbia University Press. 8vo. x-+ 449 pp. $6.00). 


Prepared under the auspices of Columbia University Council for 
Research in the Social Sciences. This volume gives an account of the 
financial dealings of Mexico since 1822. 


Great Britain Official Publication : 

115*. Mexico. Claims Commission between Great Britain and 
Mexico : decisions and opinions of the Commissioners . . ., Oct. 5, 
1929, to Feb. 15, 1930. 1931. (8vo. 175 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


United States Official Publication : 
116*. INVESTMENTS. American Direct Investments in Foreign Coun- 
tries. By P. D. Dickens. 1930. (Trade Information Bulletin, 


No. 73I. 57 pp. I0c.) 
CORRESPONDENCE 





To the Editor. 
SIR, 
In your March issue your reviewer of my book, The Price of National 
Security, states that while I have pointed out and criticised the anomaly 
of the present voting system of the League of Nations (whereby nations 
such as Britain, who contributes 95 units of the total cost of the League, 
receives no greater voting power in the Assembly than Guatemala, 
who contributes only one unit of the cost), I have “ put forward no 
definite scheme for modifying this admitted anomaly.” 

In this particular your reviewer is at fault. On p. 218 I have 
definitely contended that ‘“‘ a better system of representation than the 
present one would be to work on the existing Expenses Limit basis on 
which the costs of the League are allocated.” 

The vcting powers of the various Members of the League could be 
allocated in terms of the units of cost that they severally contribute. 

Surely such a system would be fairer than the existing anomaly, 
and moreover would be in accordance with the old adage that “ the 
one who pays the piper calls the tune.” 

Yours, etc., 
45 Gloucester Terrace, H. E. Hybe. 
Hyde Park, London, W 2. 
April 23rd, 1931. 








